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THE NEW 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘THE Rexford family was without a servant. 
Eliza, the girl they had brought with them 
from Quebec, had gone to a situation at the 


Chellaston hotel. The proprietor and manager of 
that large building, having become lame with 
rheumatism, had been sorely in need of a lieutenant, 
or housekeeper, and had chosen one with that 
shrewdness which had ever been his business 
capital. His choice had fallen on Eliza, and she 
had accepted the place. 





HOUSEKEEPER, 


When Robert Trenholme heard of this arrange- 
ment he was concerned, knowing how difficult 
servants were to procure. He took occasion to 
speak to Miss Rexford on the subject, express 
ing sympathy with her and 
Eliza. 

“Tndeed, I am not sure but that she has done 
right,” said Sophia. 

“You surprise me very much. I thought you 
made somewhat of a companion of her.” 

“TI do; and that is why, after hearing what she 
has to say about it, I think she has done right. 
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She has abilities, and this is the only opening in 
sight in which she can exercise them.” 

“ T should think ”—sternly —“ that these abilities 
were better unexercised.” 

“ That is probably because you haven't the least 
idea what it is to have energies and faculties for 
which you have no scope ”— this archly. 

“But I should think the risk of learning pert 
manners F 

“That is the way men always argue about 
women. I tell you there is no such risk for an 
energetic, clever girl as to place her where the rust 
of unexercised faculties will eat into her soul. It is 
just because so many girls have to undergo this 
risk, and cannot do it safely, that the world is so 
full of women that are captious or morbid or silly. 
Boys treated in the same way would turn out as 
badly.” 

“ But there is scope for all the highest faculties 
of a woman’s nature in such a household as yours,” 
cried he. 

“Since you say so ”—politely—“ I am bound to 
believe it.” 

“ No, but really—do you mean to say you don’t 
think so?” 

“You have just expressed yourself so positively 
that I am curious to know how you came by your 
knowledge, first, as to Eliza’s faculties, and secondly, 
as to the scope for them in our house.” 

“Tt is unkind of you to laugh at me when I am 
only a humble enquirer.” 

“ Having expressed yourself thus modestly —— 

“ Nay, but I only said what I would have said 
about any girl in any such family.” 

* And you only said it with that simplicity of cer- 
tainty which every man would have felt on the same 
subject.” 

“TI cry a truce ; I plead for mercy. Let us have 
out the traits of Eliza’s character separately, and 
examine the scope in detail.” 

“To begin with, she, has wonderful foresight ; 
her power to plan the work of the house so as to 
get it done as easily as possible often surprises me. 
Now, of what use is this faculty in the kingdom of 
my step-mother, who always acts on the last im- 
pulse, and upsets every one’s plans without even 
observing them? She has great executive ability, 
too ; but what use is it when, as soon as she gets 
interested in the accomplishment of something, my 
mother cries, ‘Come, Eliza, all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy; go and romp with the 
children !’ Then, too, she has plenty of resource ; 
but of what use is that, when the thing she sees to 
be best in an emergency is seldom the thing that is 
done? ‘The hotel-keeper is more observing than 
you ; he has noticed that Eliza is no ordinary 
manager, and offered her high wages.” 

“You know, of course, what you are talking 
about,” said Trenholme, feelingly, for he had no 
doubt that her sympathy with Eliza had arisen out 
of the pains of her own experience ; “ but in your 
house there is surely boundless room for humble, 
loving service ; and how much better this girl would 
be if she could set aside her cleverness to perform 
such service.” He did not add, “as you have done,” 
but there was that in his voice which implied it. 
He went on: “Ido not yet allow that you have dis- 
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proved my statement, for I said that where she was 
she had scope for her Aighest faculties.” 

“I suppose it is admitted that the highest 
faculty of man is worship,” remarked Sophia, 
suggesting that he was not speaking to the point ; 
“but that is no reason why a boy with a head for 
figures should be made a farmer, or that a young 
woman with special ability should remain a maid- 
of-all-work.” 

“ And what of the affections—love for children, 
and for other women better than herself? A girl 
who has such privileges as this girl had with you 
has a far better chance of doing well than ina 
public hotel, even if that were a safe place for 
her.” 

Possibly Sophia thought her companion showed 
too great sensibility concerning Eliza’s privileges, 
for she did not take notice of any but the last part 
of his sentence. 

“It isa safe place for her; for she is able to 
take care of herself anywhere, if she chooses ; and 
if she doesn’t choose, no place is safe. Besides, 
you know, the place is a boarding-house really, 
rather than an hotel.” 

“T am not so surprised at the view you take of it, 
for you will do more than any one else to supply her 
place.” 

This, Trenholme’s feeling prophecy, was quite 
true. Sophia did do more of Eliza’s work than any 
one. She spared her younger sisters because she 
wanted them to be happy. In spite of this, how- 
ever, Sophia was not so much in need of some one’s 
sympathy as were those younger girls, who had less 
work to do. A large element in happiness is the 
satisfaction of one’s craving for romance. Now, 
there are three eras of romance in human life. The 
first is childhood, when, even if the mind is not filled 
with fictitious fairy tales which clothe nature, life is 
itself a fairy tale, a journey through an unexplored 
region, an enterprise full of effort and wonder, big 
with hope, an endless expectation, to which trivial 
realisations secm large. It was in this era that the 
younger Rexford children, up to Winifred, still lived ; 
they built snow-men, half expecting, when they 
finished them in the gloaming, that the thing of 
their creation would turn and pursue them ; they 
learned to guide toboggans with a trailing toe, and 
half dreamed that their steeds were alive when they 
felt them bound and strain, so perfectly did they 
respond to the rider’s will. Sophia, again, had 
reached the third epoch of romance, when, at a 
certain age, people make the discovery of the won- 
drous loveliness in the face of the Lady Duty, and, 
putting a hand in hers, go onward, thinking nothing 
hard because of her beauty. But it is admitted by 
all that there is often a stage between these two, 
when all the romance of life is summed up in the 
hackneyed word “love.” The pretty girls who 
were nicknamed Blue and Red had outgrown child- 
hood, and they saw no particular charm in work ; 
they were very dull, and scarce knew why, except 
that they half envied Eliza, who had gone to the 
hotel, and who, it was well known, had a suitor in 
the person of Mr. Cyril Harkness, the Philadelphian 
dentist. 

Harkness had set up his consulting room in the 
hotel, but, for economy’s sake, he lodged himself 
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in the old Harmon house that was just beyond 
Captain Rexford’s, on the same road. By this 
arrangement he passed the latter house twice a 
day, but he never took any notice of Blue and 
Red. ‘They did not wish that he should—oh no, 
they were above that—but they felt sure that Eliza 
was very silly to dislike him as she did, and —well, 
between themselves, they found an infinite variety 
of things to say concerning him, sayings emphasised 
by sweet little chuckles of laughter, and not un- 
frequently wandering sighs. Sophia, at their age, 
had had many suitors, this was the family tradition, 
and lo, upon their own barren horizon there was 
only one pretty young man, and he only to be 
looked at, as it were, through the bars of a fence. 

One day, when the blue merino frock was flitting 
about near the red one, the wearers of both being 
engaged in shaking up a featherbed, Red suddenly 
stopped her occupation in some excitement. 

“Oh, Blue!” She paused a moment as if she 
were experiencing some interesting sensation ; “ oh, 
Blue, I think I’ve got toothache.” 

“No!” cried Blue, incredulously, but with hope. 

Again over Red’s face came the absorbed 
expression of introspection, and she carefully 
indented the outside of her pretty cheek several 
times with her forefinger. 

“Yes, I’m sure I feel it. But no ; there, it’s gone 
again !” 

“It’s just the very way things have,” said Blue, 
lamenting. “For two months we’ve quite wished 
we had toothache, and there was Tommy the other 
night just roaring with it.” 

“T shouldn't like a roaring toothache,” said Red, 
reflectively. 

“Oh, but the worse it was,” cried Blue, en- 
couragingly, “the more necessary it would be—” 
She stopped and shook her head with a very 
roguish and significant glance at her sister. 

“ Mamma only put a bag of hot salt to Tommy’s,” 
said Red, prognosticating evil. 

“ But if it were me,” cried Blue, with assurance, 
“Td not be cured by bags of hot salt. I would 
insist upon consulting a dentist.” 

They both laughed a laugh of joyful plotting. 

“Tt was only the other day,” said Red, twisting 
her little English voice into the American accent, 
“that he told Harold he was right down clever at 
tinkering a tooth in the most pain/ess manner.” 

“Oh, Red, dear Red,” begged Blue, “do feel it 
again, for my sake ; it would be so joyfully funny 
if mamma would take us to him.” 

“T’d a little bit rather you had the ache, Blue.” 

“I'd have it this zvstant if I could, but ”—re- 
proachfully—*“ it was you that felt the twinge.” 

“Well, I don’t mind,” said Red, heroically, “as 
long as my cheek doesn’t swell ; I won't go with a 
swelled face.” 

“What would it matter? He knows that your 
face is alike on both sides usually.” 

“Still, I shouldn’t like it,” replied Red, with a 
touch of obstinacy. 

Eliza, however, was of a very different mind about 
this same young man. She had not taken her new 
situation with any desire to see more of him ; rather 
she hoped that by seeing him oftener she should 
more quickly put an end to his addresses. 


The “Grand Hotel” of Chellaston was, as Miss 
Rexford had said, a boarding-house. It had few 
transient visitors. The only manufacturer of the 
village, and his wife, lived in it all the year round ; 
so did one of the shopkeepers. Several other quiet 
people lived there all winter ; in summer the prices 
were raised, and it was filled to overflowing by 
more fashicnable visitors from the two cities that 
were within a short journey. ‘This “hotel” was 
an enormous wooden house, built in the simplest 
fashion, a wide corridor running from front to rear 
on each storey, on which the room doors opened. 
Rooms and corridors were large, lofty, and well- 
lighted by large windows. The dining-room, 
billiard-room, office, and bar-room, on the ground- 
floor, together with the stairs and corridors, were 
uncarpeted, painted all over a light slate grey. 
With the exception of healthy geraniums in most 
of the windows, there was little ornament on these 
ground-floor rooms ; but all was new, clean, and 
airy. ‘The upper rooms were more heavily fur- 
nished, but were most of them shut up in winter. 
All the year round the landlord took in the 
daily papers ; and for that reason his bar-room, 
large and always tolerably quiet, was the best public 
reading-room the village boasted. 

The keeper of this establishment was a rather 
elderly man, and of late he had been so crippled 
by rheumatism that he could walk little and only 
on crutches. He was not a dainty man ; his coat 
was generally dusty, his grey beard had always a 
grimy appearance of tobacco about it. He spent 
the greater part of his day now sitting in a high 
pivot chair, his crutches leaning against it, 

“Vou see, miss,” he said to Eliza, “ I'll tell you 
what the crying need for you is in this house at 
present ; it’s to step round spry and see that the 
girls do their work. It’s this way ; when I was 
spry, if I wasn’t in the room, the young people 
knew that, like as not, I was just round the corner ; 
they knew I might? be there any minute ; at present 
they know they'll hear my sticks before I see them. 
It makes all the difference. What I want of you 
is to be feet for me, and eyes for me, and specially 
in the dining-room. Mrs. Bantry---that dressy lady 
you saw in the corridor—Mrs. Bantry told me that 
this morning they brought her buckwheat cakes, 
and fen minutes after, the syrup to eat ’em with. 
How hot do you suppose they were ?” 

He finished his speech with the fine sarcasm 
of this question. He looked at Eliza keenly. 
“You're young,” he remarked warningly, “but I 
believe you’re powerful.” 

And Eliza showed that she was powerful by 
doing the thing that he desired of her, in spite of 
the opposition from the servants which she at first 
experienced. She had a share of hand work to do 
also, which was rot light, but she had high wages, 
a comfortable room in the top storey, and the 
women who were boarding in the house made 
friends with her. She would have thought herself 
very well off had it not been for her dislike of Hark- 
ness, for which one reason certainly was the show 
he made of being in love with her. 

Harkness had his office on the first floor, and he 
took dinner at the hotel. For about a week after 
Eliza’s advent the young dentist and the young 
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housekeeper measured each other with watchful 
eyes, a measurement for which the fact that they 
crossed each other’s path several times a day gave 
ample opportunity. Because the woman had the 
steadier eyes and the man was the more open-tem- 
pered, Eliza gained more insight into Harkness’s 
character than he did into hers. While he, to use 
his own phrase, “ couldn’t reckon her up the least 
mite in the world,” she perceived that under his 
variable and sensitive nature there was a strong grip 
of purpose upon all that was for his own interest in 
a material way ; but having discovered this vein 
of calculating selfishness, mixed with much of the 
purely idle and something that was really warm- 
hearted, she became only the more suspicious of 
his intentions toward herself, and summoned the 
whole strength of her nature to oppose him. 

She said to him one day, “I’m surprised to hear 
that you go about telling other gentlemen that you 
like me. I wonder that you're not ashamed.” 

As she had hitherto been silent, he was surprised 
at this attack, and at first he took it as an invitation 
to come to terms. 

“T’ve a right-down, hearty admiration for you, 
Miss White. I express it whenever I get the 
chance ; I’m not ashamed of my admiration.” 

“ But I am,” said Eliza, indignantly. “It’s very 
unkind of you.” 

Harkness looked at her, failing to unravel her 
meaning. 

“ There ain’t anything a young lady likes better 
than to have an admirer. She mayn’t always like 
him, but she always likes him to be admiring of 
her.” 

However true this philosophy of the inner secrets 
of the heart might be, Eliza did not admit it for a 
moment. She denounced his behaviour, but it was 
clear, as the saying is, she was speaking over the head 
of her audience. The youth evidently received it 
as a new idea that, when he had spoken only in her 
praise, she could seriously object. 

“Why now,” he burst forth, “if any young lady 
took to admiring me, thinking a heap of me and 
talking about me to her friends, d’ye think I’d be cut 
up? I’d be pleased to that extent I’d go about on 
the broad grin. I mightn’t want to marry just yet ; 
and when I did, I mightn’t Aossté/y take up with 
her ; but I can tell you, as soon as I was dis-posed 
to marry, I’d have a soft side fowards her ; I'd 
certainly think it right to give her first chance in 
considering who I’d have. And that’s all I ask of 
you, Miss White. You won’t have anything to do 
with me (why, I can’t think), but I just give it out 
that I’m an admirer, and I hang on, hoping that 
you'll think better of it.” 

He was good-natured about it, perfectly open 
apparently, and at the same time evidently so 
confident that his was the sensible view of the 
matter that Eliza could only repeat her prohibition 
less hopefully. 

A little later she found that he had quelled a 
revolt against her authority that was simmering in 
the minds of the table-maids. She went at once to 
the door that was decorated with the dentist’s sign. 

It was opened by Harkness in the bowing manner 
with which he was wont to open to patients. When 
he saw Eliza’s expression he straightened himself. 
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“T want to know what you’ve been saying to 
those girls downstairs about me.” 

* Well now,” said he, a little flustered, “ nothing 
that you’d dislike to hear.” 

* Do you think,” she went on with calm severity, 
“that I can’t manage my affairs without your 
help ?” 

“ By no means.” His emphasis implied that he 
readily perceived which answer would give least 
offence. “Same time, if I can make your path 
more flowery—fail to see objection to such a 
course.” 

“T don’t want you to trouble yourself.” 

“Tt wasn’t the least mite of trouble,” he assured 
her. ‘“ Why, those girls downstairs, whenever I roll 
my eyes, they just fly to do the thing I want.” 

“To you think that is nice?” asked Eliza. 

“* Lovely—so convenient !” 

“T do not like it.” 

“It don’t follow that whenever they roll their 
eyes, I do what they want. Jemima! no. They 
might roll them, and roll them, and roll them, right 
round to the back of their heads ; ’twouldn’t have 
an atom of effect on me.” 

He waited to see some result from this avowal, 
but Eliza was looking at him as coldly as ever. 

“Tn that respect,” added he, “there ain’t no one 
that interferes with your preroga-tive.” 

Eliza looked as if he had spoken in a foreign 
tongue. “Ido not understand,” she said, and in 
this she told a lie, but she told it so successfully 
that he really did not know whether she had under- 
stood, or whether it behoved him to speak more 
plainly. 

Before he could make up his mind, she had 
taken her departure. When she was gone he stood 
looking darkly, wishing he knew how to hasten the 
day when she should change her aspect to him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HEN Harkness found that he was always 
defied by Eliza he grew gloomy, and was 
quiet for a time. One day, however, he 

recovered his former cheerfulness. He seemed, 
indeed, to be in high spirits. When he saw his 
time, he sought talk with Eliza. He did not now 
affect to be lively, but rather wore a manner of 
marked solemnity. 

“Can you read the French language ?” he asked. 

* No,” she answered. 

“That’s unfortunate, for I’m not a good hand 
at it myself ; but I’ve found a bit of news in a French 
paper here that is real interesting and important.” 

He unfurled a crushed copy of a Quebec journal 
a few days old. “It says,” he began translating, 
“that there’s a,man called Cameron, who’s been 
nicknamed Lazarus Cameron, because he seemed 
to be dead and came to life again.” 

He looked hard at the paper, as if needing a 
few moments to formulate further translation. 

“Do go on,” said Eliza, with manifest im- 

patience. 

“Why now, you're vea/ interested, Miss White.” 

“Anybody would want to know what you're 
at.” 

“ Well, but, considering it’s any one so composed 
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as you, Miss White, it’s real pleasant to see you so 
keen.” 

“I’m keen for my work. 
you, to stand here all day.” 

All this time he had been looking at the paper. 
“ What I’ve read so far, you see, is what I’ve told 
you before as having happened to my knowledge 
at a place called Turrifs station.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“No,” and he went on translating. “*‘ Whether 
this man was dead or not, he is now alive, but 
partia/ly deaf and blind ; and whether he has ever 
seen anything of the next world or not, he has now 
no interest in this one, but spends his whole time 
praying or preaching, living on crusts, and walking 
great distances in solitary places. He has lately 
appeared in the suburbs of this city ’ (that is Quebec) 
‘and seems to be a street-preacher of no ordinary 
power.’” 

Harkness stopped with an air of importance. 

“Ts that all?” asked Eliza. 

He gave her another paper, in English, to read. 
This contained a longer and more sensational 
account of the same tale, and with this difference, 
that instead of giving the simple and sentimental 
view of the French writer, the English journalist 
jeered greatly, and also stated that the nickname 
Lazarus had been given in derision, and that the 
man, who was either mad or an impostor, had been 
hooted, pelted, and even beaten in the streets. 

“Ts that all?” she asked. 

“Unless you can tell me any more.” 
not say this lightly. 

“Ts that all?” she asked again, as if his words 
had been unmeaning. 

“ Well now, I think that’s enough. "Tisn’t every 
day this poor earth of ours is favoured by hearing 
sermons from one as has been t’other. side of 
dying. I think it would be more worth while to 
hear him than to go to church, I do.” 

“Do you mean to say,” she asked with some 
asperity, “that you really believe it ?” 

“T tell you I saw the first part of it myself, and 
unless you can give me a good reason for not 
believing the second, I’m inclined to swallow it 
down whole, Miss Cameron—I beg your pardon, 
White, I mean. One gets real confused in names, 
occasiona/ly.” 

“Well,” said Eliza, composedly, preparing to 
leave him, “I can’t say I understand it, Mr. 
Harkness, but I must say it sounds too hard for 
me to believe.” 

He looked after her with intense curiosity in his 
eyes, and in the next few days returned to the 
subject in her presence again and again, repeating 
to her all the comments that were made on the 
story in the bar-room, but he could not rouse her 
from an appearance of cheerful unconcern. 

Another item appeared in the papers ; the old 
man called Cameron had been brought before the 
magistrates at Quebec for some street disturbance 
of which he appeared to have been the innocent 
cause. 

Upon this Cyril Harkness took a whim into his 
head, which he made known to all his friends in the 
place, and then to Eliza—a most extraordinary 
whim, for it was nothing less than to go down to 
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Quebec, and take the street preacher under his 
own protection. 

“T feel as if I had a sort of a responsibility,” said 
he, “for I was at the very beginning of this whole 
affair, and saw the house where he had lived, and 
I got real well acquainted with his partner, who no 
doubt had ill-treated him. I saw the place where 
a daughter of his perished, too, and now he’s got 
so near up here as this, I can’t bear to think of that 
old man being ill-treated and having no one to 
look after him. I’m going right down to Quebec 
by the Saturday-night train, an’ I’ll be back Monday 
morning if I can fersuade the old gentleman to come 
right here where I can look after him. I reckon 
there’s room in the Harmon house for both him and 
me, an’ I reckon, if he’s got anything particu/arly 
powerful to say in the way of religion, it won't do 
this little town any harm to hear it.” 

He had said all this to Eliza. 

“Don’t!” she cried in great surprise, but with 
determined opposition. “TI shall never think you 
have any sense again if you do such a foolish and 
wicked thing.” 

“Why now, Miss White, as to losing your good 
opinion, I didn’t know as I'd been fortunate 
enough to get it yet ; and as to its being wicked, I 
don’t see how you make //a? out.” 

“It’s meddling with what you have nothing to 
do with.” 

“Well now, what will you give me not to go?” 
He said these words, as he said most of his words, 
in a languid, lingering way, but he turned and faced 
her with an abrupt glance. 

He and she were standing at the head of the 
first staircase in the unfurnished corridor. It was 
the middle of the afternoon ; no one chanced to 
be passing. He, light-moving, pretty fellow as he 
was, leaned on the wall and glanced at her sharply. 
She stood erect, massive, not only in her form, but 
in the strength of will that she opposed to his, and 
a red flush slowly mantled her pale, immobile 
face. 

“I don’t know what you want of me,” she said. 
“ Money’s the thing you love, and I haven’t any 
money ; but whether I had or not, I would give you 
nothing.” She turned at the last word. 

Then Harkness, taking the chiding and jeers of 
all his companions good-naturedly, and giving them 
precisely the same excuses that he had given to 
Eliza, started for Quebec. 

What was more remarkable, he actually brought 
back the old preacher with him—brought him, or 
rather led him, to the Harmon house, for the old 
man was seemingly quite passive. This was an 
accomplished fact when Eliza and Harkness met 
again. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


HE day after his coming, and the next, for some 
reason the old stranger called Cameron re- 
mained in the brick house to which Hark- 

ness had brought him. The young man, impatient 
for novelty, if for nothing else, began to wonder if 
he had sunk into some stupor of mind from which 


he would not emerge. He had heard of him as a 
preacher, and as the conceptions of ordinary minds 
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are made up only of the ideas directly presented 
to them, he had a vague notion that this old man 
continually preached. As it was, he went to his 
work at the hotel on the third morning, and still 
left his strange guest in the old house, walking 
about in an empty room, munching some bread with 
his keen white teeth, his bright eyes half shut under 
their bushy brows. 

Harkness came to the hotel disconcerted, and, 
meeting Eliza near the dining room, took off his 
hat in sullen silence. Several men in the room 
called after him as he passed. “ How’s your 
dancing bear, Harkness?” “How's the ghost 
you're befriending?” “ How’s your coffin- 
gentleman?” There was a laugh that rang loudly 
in the large, half-empty room. 

After Harkness had despatched two morning 
visitors, however, and was looking out of his 
window, as was usual in his idle intervals, he 
noticed several errand-boys gazing up the road, 
and in a minute an advancing group came within 
view of his window, old Cameron walking down the 
middle of the street, hitting the ground nervously 
with his staff, and behind him children of various 
sizes following rather timidly. Every now and 
then the old man emitted some sound—a shout, a 
word of some sort, not easily understood. It was 
this that had attracted the following of children, 
and was very quickly attracting the attention of 
every one in the street. One or two men, anda 
woman with a shawl over her head, were coming 
down the side-walks the same way and at about 
the same pace as the central group, and Harkness 
more than suspected that they had diverged from 
the proper course of their morning errands out of 
curiosity. He took more interest in the scene than 
seemed consistent with his slight connection with 
the principal actor. He made an excited movement 
toward his door, and his hand actually trembled as 
he opened it. Eliza was usually about the passages 
at this time of day. He called her name. 

She put her head over the upper bannister. 

“Come down and see Lazarus Cameron !” 

* T’'ll come in a minute.” 

He saw through the railing of the bannisters the 
movement of some linen she was folding. 

“ He'll be past in a minute.” Harkness’s voice 
betrayed his excitement more than he desired. 

Eliza dropped the linen and came downstairs 
rather quickly. Harkness returned to his window ; 
she came up beside him. ‘The inner window was 
open, only one pane was between them and the 
outer air. In yards all round cocks were crowing, 
as, on a mild day in the Canadian March, cocks 
will crow continually. Light snow of the last 
downfall lay on the opposite roofs, and made the 
hills just seen behind them very white. The 
whole winter’s piles of snow lay in the ridges 
between the footpaths and the road. Had it not 
been that some few of the buildings were of brick, 
and that on one or two of the wooden ones the 
white paint was worn off, the wide street would 
have been a picture painted only in different tones of 
white. But the clothes of the people were of dark 
colour, and the one vehicle in sight was a blue 
box-sleigh, drawn by a shaggy pony. 

Eliza was conscious of the picture only as one is 
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conscious of surroundings upon which the eye does 
not focus. Her sight fastened on the old man, 
now almost opposite the hotel. He was of a broad, 
powerful frame that had certaimly once possessed 
great strength. Even now he was strong; he 
stooped a little, but he held his head erect, and the 
well-formed, prominent features of his weather- 
beaten face showed forth a tremendous force of 
some sort ; even at that distance the brightness of 
his eyes was visible under bushy brows, grey as his 
hair. His clothes were of the most ordinary sort, 
old and faded. His cap was of the commonest 
fur ; he grasped it now in his hand, walking bare- 
headed. ‘Tapping the ground with his staff, he 
walked with nervous haste, looking upward the 
while, as blind men often look. 

Harkness did not look much out of the window ; 
he was inspecting Eliza’s face : and when she turned 
to him he gave her a glance that, had she been 
a weaker woman, would have been translated into 
many words — question and invective ; but her 
silence dominated him. It was a look also that, 
had he been a stronger man, he would have kept 
to himself, for it served no purpose but to betray 
that there was some undercurrent of antagonism te 
her in his mind. 

“You're very queer to-day, Mr. Harkness,” she 
remarked, and with that she withdrew. 

But when the door closed she was not really 
gone to the young man. He saw her as clearly 
with his mind as a moment before he had seen her 
with his eyes, and he pondered now the expression 
on her face when she looked out of the window. 
It told him, however, absolutely nothing of the 
secret he was trying to wring from her. 

There was no square in Chellaston, no place in the 
long street much wider than any other, or more con- 
venient as a public lounging place. Here, in front 
of the hotel, was perhaps the most open place, and 
Harkness hoped the old man would make a stand 
here and preach ; but he turned aside and went 
down a small side street, so Harkness, who had 
no desire to identify himself too publicly with his 
strange protégé, was forced to leave to the curiosity 
of others the observation of his movements. 

The curiosity of people in the street also seemed 
toabate. The more respectable class of people are 
too proud to show interest in the same way that 
gaping children show it, and in this case most 
people of the village belonged to the more respect- 
able class. Those who had come to doors or 
windows on the street retired from them just as 
Harkness had done ; those out in the street went 
on their ways, with the exception of two men of 
the more demonstrative sort, who went and looked 
down the alley after the stranger, and called out 
jestingly to some one in it. 

Then the old man stopped, and, with his face 
still upturned, as if blind to everything but pure 
light, took up his position on one side of the narrow 
street. He had only gone some forty paces down 
it. A policeman, coming up in front of the hotel, 
looked on, listening to the jesters. Then he and 
they drew a little nearer, the children who had 
followed stood round, one man appeared at the 
other end of the alley. On either side the houses 
were high and the windows few, but high up in 
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the hotel there was a small window that lighted a 
linen press, and at that small window, with the 
door of the closet locked on the inside, Eliza stood 
unseen, and looked and listened. 

The voice of the preacher was loud, unnatural 
also in its rising and falling, the voice of a deaf 
man who could not hear his own tones. His words 
were not what any one expected. This was the 
sermon he preached : 

“In a little while He that shall come will not 
tarry. Many shall say to Him in that day, ‘ Lord, 
Lord, and He shall say, ‘ Depart from me ; I never 
knew you.” 

His voice, which had become very vehement, 
suddenly sank, and he was silent. 

“Upon my word, that’s queer,” said one of the 
men who stood near the policeman. 

“ He’s staring mad,” said the other man in plain 
clothes. ‘“ He should be in the asylum.” 

This second man went away, but the first speaker 
and the policeman drew still nearer, and the con- 
gregation did not diminish, for the man who left 
was replaced by the poor woman with the checked 
shawl over her head who had first followed the 
preacher up the street, and who now appeared 
standing listening at a house corner. She was well 
known in the village as the wife of a drunkard. 

The old man began speaking again in softer 
voice, but there was the same odd variety of tones 
which had exciting effect. 

“ Why do you defraud your brother? Why do 
you judge your brother? Why do you set at 
nought your brother? Inasmuch as you do it unto 
the least of these, you do it to Him.” 

His voice died away again. His strong face had 
become illumined, and he brought down his gaze 
toward the listeners. 

“ Tf any man shall do His will he shall know of 
the doctrine. He will know—yes, know—for there 
is no other knowledge as sure as this.” 

Then, in such a colloquial way that it almost 
seemed as if the listeners themselves had asked the 
question, he said: “ IVhat shall we do that we may 
work the works of God?” 

And he smiled upon them, and held out his 
hands as if in blessing, and lifted up his face again 
to heaven, and cried, “‘ Zhis is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom He hath sent.” 

As if under some spell, the few to whom he had 
spoken stood still, till the preacher slowly shifted 
himself and began to walk away by the road he had 
come, 

Some of the children went after him as before. 
The poor woman disappeared behind the house 
she had been standing against. The policeman 
and his companion began to talk, looking the while 
at the object of their discussion. 

Eliza, in the closet, leaned her head against the 
pile of linen on an upper shelf, and was quite still 
for some time. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


err TRENHOLME had been gone 
from Chellaston a day or two on business. 
When he returned one evening, he got into his 
smart little sleigh which was in waiting at the railway 


station, and was driving himself home, when his 
attention was arrested and his way blocked by a 
crowd in front of the hotel. He did not force a 
way for his horse, but drew up, listening and look- 
ing. It was a curious picture. ‘The wide street of 
snow and the houses were dusky with night, except 
where light chanced to glow in doorways and 
windows. The collection of people was motley. 
Above, all the sky seemed brought into insistent 
notice as a roof or covering, partly because pale 
pink streamers of flickering northern light were 
passing over it, partly because the leader of the 
crowd, an old man, by looking upwards, drew the 
gaze of all to follow whither his had gone. 

Trenholme heard his loud voice calling : “ Be- 
hold He shall come again, and every eye shall look 
on Him whom they have pierced. Blessed are 
those servants whom their Lord when He cometh 
shall find watching.” 

The scene was foreign to life in Chellaston. 
Trenholme, who had no mind to stand on the 
skirts of the crowd, thrust his reins into the hand 
of his rustic groom, and went up the broad steps of 
the hotel, knowing that he would there have his 
inquiries most quickly answered. 

In the bar room about thirty men were crowded 
about the windows, looking at the preacher, not 
listening, for the double glass shut out the preacher's 
voice. They were interested, debating loudly 
among themselves, and when they saw who was 
coming up the steps, they said to each other and 
the landlord, “Put it to the Principal.” There 
were men of all sorts in this group, most of them 
very respectable ; but when Trenholme stood in- 
side the door, his soft hat shading his shaven face, 
his fur-lined driving coat lying back from the finer 
cloth it covered, he was a very different sort of 
man from any of them. He did not know that it 
was merely by the influence of this difference (of 
which perhaps he was less conscious than any of 
them) that they were provoked to question him. 
Hutchins, the landlord, sat at the back of the 
room on his high office chair, 

“Good evening, Principal,” said he. “Glad to 
see you in the place again, sir. Have you heard 
of a place called Turrifs Road Station? “Tain’t 
on our map.” 

Trenholme gave the questioner a severe glance 
of inquiry. ‘The scene outside, and his proposed 
inquiry concerning it, passed from his mind, for 
he had no means of divining that this question 
referred to it. The place named was known to 
him only by his brother's letter. ‘The men, he saw, 
were in a rough humour, and because of the skeleton 
in his closet he jumped to the thought that some 
thing had transpired concerning his brother, some 
thing that caused them to jeer. He did not stop 
to think what it might be. His moral nature 
stiffened itself to stand for truth and his brother at 
all costs. 

“T know the place,” he said. 

His words had a stern impressiyeness whic» 
startled his hearers. ‘They were only playing idly 
with the pros and cons of a newspaper tale ; but 
this man, it would seem, treated the matter very 
seriously. 

Hutchins had no desire to annoy, but he did 
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not know how to desist from further question, 
and, supposing that the story of Cameron was 
known, he said in a more ingratiating way : 

“ Well, but, sir, you don’t want us to believe the 
crazy tale of the station hand there, that he saw the 
dead walk ?” 

Again there was that in Trenholme’s manner 
which astonished his hearers. Had they had the 
slightest notion they were offending him, they 
would have known it was an air of offence, but, 
not suspecting that, they could only judge that he 
thought the subject a solemn one. 

“T would have you believe his word, certainly. 
He is a man of honour.” 

A facetious man here took his pipe out of his 
mouth and winked to his companions. “ You've 
had private information to that effect, I suppose, 
Principal.” 

Very haughtily Trenholme assented. 

He had not been in the room more than a few 
moments when all this had passed. He was 
handed a newspaper, which gave still another 
account of the remote incident which was now at 
last tickling the ears of the public, and he was told 
that the man Cameron was supposed to be the 
preacher who was now without. He heard what 
part Harkness had played, and he saw that his 
brother’s name was not mentioned in the public 
print, was apparently not known. He said to himself 
that he was very glad, for Alec’s sake, that it was not, 
as evidently, if it were, he would get the reputation 
of having been drunk or mad. He took a little 
pains to be genial (a thing he was certainly not in 
the habit of doing in that room), in order to dissi- 
pate any impression his offended manner might 
have given, and went home. 

It is not often a man estimates at all correctly 
the effect of his own words and looks ; he would 
need to be a trained actor to do this, and, happily, 
most men are not their own looking-glasses. 
Trenholme thought he had behaved in a surly and 
stiff manner, and, had the subject been less un- 
pleasant, he would rather have explained at once 
where and who his brother was. This was his 
remembrance of his call at the hotel, but the 
company there saw it differently. 

No sooner had he gone than the facetious man 
launched his saw-like voice again upon the company. 
“‘He had private information on the subject, 4e 
had.” 

“'There’s one sure thing,” said a stout, consequen- 
tial man ; “ he believes the whole thing, the Principal 
does.” 

A commercial traveller who was acquainted with 
the place put in his remark. “ There isn’t a man 
in town that I wouldn’t have expected to see gulled 
sooner.” 

To which a thin, religious man, who, before 
Trenholme entered, had leaned to the opinion that 
there were more things in the world than they could 
understand, now retorted that it was more likely 
that the last speaker was gulled himself. Principal 
Trenholme, he asserted, wasn’t a man to put his 
faith in anything without proofs. 

Chellaston was not a very gossiping place. For 
the most part the people had too much to do, and 
were too intent upon their own business, to take 
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much trouble toretail what they chanced to hear; but 
there are some things which, as the facetious man 
observed, the dead in their graves would gossip 
about if they could ; and one of these themes, 
according to him, was that Principal Trenholme 
believed there had been something supernatural 
about the previous life of the old preacher. The 
story went about, impressing more particularly the 
female portion of the community, but certainly not 
without influence upon the malesalso. Portly men, 
who a week before would have thought themselves 
compromised by giving a serious thought to the 
narrative, now stood still in the street to get the 
chance of hearing the preacher, and felt that in 
doing so they were wrapped in all the respectability 
of the cloth of Trenholme’s coats, and standing firm 
on the letters of his Oxford degree and upon all 
the learning of the New College. 

They did not believe the story themselves. No, 
there was a screw loose somewhere ; but Principal 
Trenholme had some definite knowledge of the 
matter. The old man had been in a trance, a very 
long trance, to say the least of it, and had got upa 
changed creature. Principal Trenholme was not 
prepared to scout the idea that he had been nearer 
to death than falls to the lot of most living men. 

It will be seen that the common sense of the 
speakers shaped crude rumour to suit themselves. 
Had they left it crude, it would have died. It is 
upon the nice sense of the probable and possible 
in talkative men that mad rumour feeds. 

As for Trenholme, he became more or less aware 
of the report that had gone out about his private 
knowledge of old Cameron, but it was less rather 
than more. The scholastic life of the college was 
quite apart from the life of the village, and in the 
village those who talked most about Cameron were 
the least likely to talk to Trenholme on any subject. 
His friends were not those who were concerned 
with the rumour ; but even when he was taxed with 
it, the whole truth that he knew was no apparent 
contradiction. He wrote to Alec, making further 
inquiries, but Alec had retreated again many miles 
from the post. Tobe silent and ignore the matter 
seemed to be his only course. 

Thus it happened that, because Harkness housed 
him in the hope of working upon Eliza, and because 
Trenholme happened to have had a brother at 
Turrifs station, the strange old preacher found a 
longer resting place and a more attentive hearing 
in the village of Chellaston than he would have 
been likely to find elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


HERE was in Chellaston a very small and poor 
congregation of the sect called Adventists. 
The sect was founded by one Miller, a native 

of New York State, a great preacher and godly 
man, who, from study of prophecy, became con- 
vinced that the Second Coming of the Lord would 
take place in the year 1843. He obtained a large 
following ; and when the time passed and his 
expectation was not fulfilled, this body, instead 
of melting away, became gradually greater, and 
developed into a numerous and rather influential 
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sect. In the year of Miller’s prediction, 1843, 
there had been among his followers great ex- 
citement, awe, and expectation ; and the set time 
passed, and the prediction had no apparent fulfil- 
ment, but lay to every one’s sight, like a feeble 
writing upon the sands of fantasy, soon effaced by 
the ever flowing tide of natural law and orderly 
progression. Now, that this was the case, and that 
yet this body of believers did not diminish but 
increased, did not become demoralised but grew in 
moral strength, did not lose faith but continued to 
cherish a more ardent hope and daily expectation 
of the Divine appearing, is no doubt due to the 
government of some law which we do not under- 
stand, and which it would therefore be unscientific 
to pronounce upon. 

The congregation of Adventists in Chellaston, 
however, was not noticeable for size or influence. 
Some in the neighbourhood did not even know that 
this congregation existed, until it put forth its hand 
and took to itself the old preacher who was called 
Lazarus Cameron. They understood his language 
as others did not ; they believed that he had come 
with a message for them ; they often led him into 
their meeting place and into their houses ; and he, 
perhaps merely falling into the mechanical habit of 
going where he had been led, appeared in his own 
fashion to consort with them. 

There was something weird about the old 
preacher, although he was healthy, vigorous, and 
‘ kindly, clean-looking in body and soul ; but the 
aspect of any one is in the eye of the beholder. 
This man, whose mind was blank except upon one 
theme, whose senses seemed lost except at rare 
times, when, awakened perhaps by an effort of his 
will, or perhaps by an unbidden wave of psychical 
sympathy with some one to whom he was drawn by 
unseen union, awoke a certain feeling of sensational 
interest in most people when they approached him. 
The public were in the main divided into two 
classes in their estimate of him—those who felt the 
force of his religion, and argued therefrom that his 
opinions were to be respected; and those who 
believed that his mind was insane, and argued 
therefrom that his religion was either a fancy or a 
farce. At first there was a great deal of talk about 
whether he should be put in a madhouse or not ; 
some called Harkness a philanthropist, and others 
called him a meddling fellow. Soon, very soon, 
there was less talk: that which is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business. Harkness continued 
to befriend him in the matter of food and lodging ; 
the old man grew to be at home in the Harmon 
house and its neglected surroundings. When the 
will to do so seized him, he went into the village 
and lifted up his voice, and preached the exactions 
of the love of the Son of God, proclaiming that He 
would come again, and that quickly. 

The winter days had grown very long ; the sun 
had passed the vernal equinox, and yet it looked 
upon unbroken snow-fields. Then, about the 
middle of April, the snow passed quickly away 
in blazing sunshine, in a thousand rivulets, in a 
flooded river. The roads were heavy with mud, 
but the earth was left green, the bud of spring 
having been nurtured beneath the kindly shelter 
of the snow. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


OW came the most lovely month of the year. 

I All the trees were putting forth new leaves, 

leaves so young, so tiny as yet, that one could 
see the fowls of the air when they lodged in the 
branches—no small privilege, for now the orange 
oriole, and the bluebird, and the primrose-coloured 
finch, were here, there, and everywhere ; and more 
rarely the scarlet tanager. A few days before and 
they had not come ; a few days moreand largerleaves 
would hide them perfectly. Just at this time, too, 
along the roadsides, big hawthorn shrubs and wild 
plum were in blossom, and in the sheltered fields the 
mossy sod was pied with white and purple violets, 
whose flowerets so outstripped their half-grown 
leaves that blue and milky ways were seen in vood- 
land glades. 

With the sense of freedom that comes with the 
thus sudden advent of the young summer, Winifred 
Rexford strayed out of the house one morning. 
She did not mean to go, and when she went through 
the front gate she only meant to go as far as the 
first wild plum-tree, to see if the white bloom was 
turning purple yet, as Principal Trenholme had told 
her it would. When she got to the first plum-tree 
she went on to the second. Winifred wore a grey 
cotton dress ; it was short, not yet to her ankles, 
and her broad hat shaded her from the sun. When 
she reached the second group of plum-trees she saw 
a scarlet tanager sitting on a telegraph pole—for 
along the margin of the road, standing among 
uncut grass and flowers and trees, tall barkless 
stumps were set, holding the wires on high. Perhaps 
they were ugly things, but a tree whose surface is un- 
cut is turned on Nature’s lathe ; at any rate, to the 
child the poles were merely a part of the Canadian 
road, and the scarlet tanager showed its plumage 
to advantage as it sat on the bare wood. There 
was no turning back then ; even Sophia would have 
neglected her morning task to see a tanager ! She 
crept up under it, and the bird, like a streak of red 
flame, shot forth from the pole to a group of young 
pine trees further on. 

So Winifred strayed up the road about a quarter 
of a mile, till she came to the gate of the Harmon 
garden. The old house, always half concealed, 
was quickly being entirely hidden by the massive 
curtains the young leaves were so busily weaving. 
The tanager turned in here, as what bird would 
not when it spied a tract of ground where Nature 
was riotously decking a bower with the products of 
all the roots and seeds of a deserted garden ! There 
was many a gap in the weatherbeaten fence where 
the child might have followed, but she dare not, 
for she was in great awe of the place, because the 
preacher who was said to have died and come to life 
again lived there. She only stood and looked through 
the fence, and the tanager—having flitted near the 
house—soared and settled among the feathered 
boughs ofa proud acacia tree ; she had to look across 
half an acre of bushes to see him, and then he was 
so high and so far that it seemed (as if when looking 
at the stars) she did not see him, but only the ray 
of scarlet light that travelled from him through an 
atmosphere of leaflets. It was very trying, for any- 
one knows that it is something to be able to say 
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that you have come to close quarters with a scarlet 
tanager. 

Winifred, stooping and looking through the fence, 
soon heard the college bell jangle ; she knew that 
it was nine o’clock, and boys and masters were 
being ingathered for morning work. ‘The college 
buildings in their bare enclosure stood beyond on 
the other side of the road. Winifred would have 
been too shy to pass the playground while the boys 
were out, but now that every soul connected with 
the place would be indoors, she thought she might 
go round the sides of the Harmon garden and 
see the red bird much nearer from a place she 
thought of. 

This place was nothing but a humble, disused, 
and untidy burying-ground, that occupied the next 
lot in the narrow strip of land that here for a mile 
divided road and river. Winifred ran over the 
road between the Harmon garden and the college 
fence, and, climbing the log fence, stood among the 
quiet gravestones that chronicled the past genera- 
tions of Chellaston. Here grass and wildflowers 
grew apace, and close by ran the rippling river 
reflecting the violet sky above. A cemetery, every 
one knows, is a place where any one may walk or 
sit as long as he likes, but Winifred was surprised 
to find Principal ‘Trenholme’s housekeeper there 
before her ; and moreover, this staid, sad woman was 
in the very place Winifred was going to, for she was 
looking through the fence that enclosed the Harmon 
garden. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Martha,” said Winifred 
politely, concealing her surprise. 

“T’'ve been milking,” said the sad woman, 
glancing slightly at a pail of foaming milk that she 
had set for greater security between two grave-heaps. 

Winifred came and took her place beside the 
housekeeper, and they both looked through the 
paling of the Harmon property. 

The tanager was still on the acacia, from this 
nearer point looking like a great scarlet blossom 
of some cactus, so iftense was the colour ; but 
Winifred was distracted from her interest in the 
bird by noticing how much more plainly the old 
house could be seen here than she had ever seen it 
before, for when she had peered through one tall thin 
row of bushes there was little else to hide it from 
view. It stood, visible enough, a large substantial 
dwelling, built not without the variety of outline 
which custom has given to modern villas, but with 
all its doors and windows on this side fastened by 
wooden shutters, that, with one or two exceptions, 
were nailed up with crossbeams and overgrown 
with cobwebs. Winifred surveyed it with a long, 
interested glance. 

“Did you come to see him?” whispered the 
housekeeper. 

Winifred’s eye reverted to the tanager of which, 
on the whole, her mind was more full. ‘ Yes ”— 
she whispered the word for fear of startling it. 

“T should think yer ma would want you in of a 
morning, or Miss Sophia would be learning you yer 
lessons. When I was your age But ”—sadly 

“it stands to reason yer ma, having so many, 
and the servant gone, and the cows comin’ in so 
fast these days one after t’other, that they can’t 
learn you much of anything reg’lar.” 


Winifred acquiesced politely. She was quite con- 
scious of the shortcomings in the system of hom 
education as it was being applied to her in those 
days ; no critic so keen in these matters as the 
pupil of fourteen ! 

“Well now, it’s a pity,” said the housekeeper, 
sincerely, “and they do say yer ma does deplorable 
bad cooking, and yer sisters that’s older than you 
aren’t great hands at learning.” The housekeeper 
sat down on a grave near the paling, as if too dis- 
couraged at the picture she had drawn to have 
energy to stand longer. 

Winifred looked at the tanager, at the house 
keeper, and round her at the happy morning. 
This sad-eyed, angular woman always seemed to 
her more like a creature out of a solemn story, or 
out of a stained-glass window, than an ordinary 
person whose comments could be offensive. They 
had talked together before, and each in her own 
way took a serious interest in the other. 

“Sister Sophia has learned to cook very nicely,” 
said the child, but not cheerfully. It never seemed 
to her quite polite to be cheerful when she was 
talking to Mrs. Martha. 

“Yes, child ; but she can’t do everything”—with 
a sigh—‘“ she’s put upon dreadful as it is.” Then 
ina minute, “ What made you think of coming here 
after him ?” 

“T think it’s so wonderful.” The child’s eyes 
enlarged as she peered through the fence again at 
the scarlet bird. 

“Lolly, child! I’m glad to hear you say that,” 
said Mrs. Martha, strongly. “ He’s far above and 
beyond—he’s a very holy man.” 

Winifred perceived now that she was talking of 
old Cameron, and she thought it more polite not 
to explain that she had misunderstood. Indeed, all 
other interests in her mind became submerged in 
wonder concerning the old man as thus presented. 

“* He’s mad, isn’t he ?” 

*“* No, he isn’t.” 

“T knew he was very good, but couldn't he be 
good and mad too ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Martha ; and the serious asser- 
tion had all the more effect because it stood alone, 
unpropped by a single reason. 

“When I’ve milked the Principal’s special cow 
I often come here of a morning, and sometimes I 
see the saint walking under the trees. I don’t mind 
telling you, child, for you’ve a head older than yer 
years, but you mustn’t speak of it again. I'd not 
like folks to know.” 

“T won't tell,” whispered Winifred, eagerly. She 
felt inexpressibly honoured by the confidence. “ Do 
you think he'll come out now?” Awe and excited 
interest, not unmingled with fear, were taking 
possession of her. She crouched down beside the 
solemn woman, and looked through at the house 
and all its closed windows. The hedge was alive 
with birds that hopped and piped unnoticed, even 
the scarlet bird was forgotten. 

“Mrs. Martha,” she whispered, “I heard papa 
say Cameron believed that our Saviour was soon 
coming back again, and only those people would go 
with Him who were watching and waiting. Mr. 
Trenholme said every one was mad who thought 
that.” 


’ 
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WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. 


“ There’s a sight of people will tell you you're 
mad if you’re only fervent.” 

The child did not know precisely what “ fervent ” 
meant, but she began to doubt Trenholme’s positive 
knowledge on the subject. “Do you believe the 
end of the world’s coming so soon?” 

“ Lor, child ! what do I know but the world might 
go on a good bit after that? I can’t tell from my 
Bible whether the Lord will take us who are looking 
for Him up to His glory for a while, or whether He'll 
appointus a time of further trial while He’s conquer- 
ing the earth ; but I do know it wouldn’t matter 
much which, after we’d heard Him speak to each of 
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Winifred was quick-witted enough to perceive 
something withheld. 

“ There’s things that it’s not right for any one to 
know but those as will reverence them. 

“Oh, I will, I will,” said Winifred, claspin her 
hands. 

“As I understand it, Mr. Cameron’s had no 
assurance yet.” 

Winifred did not ask what this meant. She felt 
that she was listening ta words that, if inysterious, 
were to be pondered in silence. 

“You know the poor thing whose husband is 
always tipsy—drunken Job they call him—that 


Bai UA 


“SOMETIMES I SEE THE SAINT WALKING UNDER THE TREES,” 


us by name and seen His face.” The sad woman 
looked positively happy while she spoke. 

“Oh, Mrs. Martha, are you watching like that ? 
But how can you all the time—you must sleep and 
work, you know ?” 

“Yes, child ; but the heart can watch ; and He 
knows we must sleep and work ; and for that reason 
I'm not so sure but, if we’re faithful, He might in 
mercy give us a word beforehand to let us know 
when to be expecting more particularly. I don’t 
i you know, child ; I’m only saying what might 
de 


“But what makes you think so, Mrs. Martha ?” 


you've seen listening to Mr. Cameron? And that 
weakly Mr. McNider, with the little boy ?” 

“Yes,” assented Winifred. 

“He told them,” whispered the housekeeper, 
“that when he was agonising in prayer it came into 
his mind to wait until August this year. He hasn't 
any assurance what it may have meant ; but that 
may come later, and p’r’aps the days may be told 
him ; and he’s awaiting, and we're awaiting too. 
There, that’s all I have to tell, child, and I must 
be going.” 

She gathered her lean figure up from the hillock, 
and took up her pail. 
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As for the girl Winifred, a terrible feeling of fear 
had come over her. All the bright world of sun 
and flowers seemed suddenly overshadowed by the 
lowering cloud of an awful possibility. She would 
no more have allowed herself to be left alone in 
that sunny corner of the glad spring morning than 
she would have remained alone where visible danger 
beset her. Her face bathed in the sudden tears 
that came so easily to her girlish eyes, she sprang 
like a fawn after her companion and grasped her 
skirt as she followed. 

“ How you take on !” sighed the woman, turning. 
“Do you mean to say you ain’t glad?” 

“T’m frightened,” gasped the girl. 

“And you been confirmed this spring! What 
did it mean to you if you ain’t glad there’s ever 
such a little chance of perhaps seeing Him before 
the year’s out.” 

They both climbed the fence, handing over the 
milk-pail between them. When they had got on 
to the road and must part, the housekeeper spoke. 

“T tell you what it is, Winifred Rexford ; we’ve 
not one of us much to bring Him in the way of 
service. If there’s one thing more than another 
I’m fond of it’s to have my kitchen places to myself, 
but I’ve often thought I ought to ask yer ma to 
send one of you over every day to learn from me 
how a house ought to be kept and a dinner cooked. 
Ye’d learn more watching me in a month, you 
know, than ye’d learn with yer ma a fussin’ round in 
six years. Don’t tell yer ma it’s a trial to me, but 
just ask her if she'll send you over for an hour or 
two every morning.” 

“Thank you,” said Winifred, reluctantly. “ Do 
you think I ought to come ?” 

“Well, I’d want to be a bit more use to my ma 
if I was you.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” acknowledged Winifred ; 
‘“* but—but—Mrs. Martha, if it was true about this 
this August, you know—what would be the use of 
learning ?” 

“Child,” said the woman, and if her voice was 
sad it was also vehement, “them as are mad in 
religion are them as thinks doing the duty of 
eacheday for //is sake ain’t enough without seeing 
where’s the wse of doing what He puts to our hand.” 

“ Mrs. Martha,” besought Winifred, timidly, “ I— 
don’t like cooking ; but do you think if I did this 
I should perhaps get to be glad to think—he glad to 
think our Saviour might be coming again so soon ?” 

“To love Him is of His grace, and you must get 
it direct from Him ; but it’s wonderful how doing 
the best we can puts heart into our prayers.” 

The scarlet tanager rose and flew from tree to 
tree like a darting flame, but Winifred had for- 
gotten him. 


CHAPTER XXIX,. 


IDSUMMER came with its culmination of 

| heat and verdure ; and a great epoch it was 
in the Chellaston year, for it brought the 
annual influx of fashionable life from Quebec and 
Montreal. To tell the plain truth, this influx only 
consisted of one or two families who had chosen 
this asa place in which to build summer residences, 
and some hundred other people who, singly or in 
parties, took rooms in the hotel for the hot season ; 
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but it made a vast difference in the appearance of 
the quiet place to have several smart phaetons, and 
one carriage and pair, parading its roads, and to 
have its main street enlivened by the sight of the 
gay crowd on the hotel verandahs. 

“ Now,” said Miss Bennett, calling upon Miss 
Rexford, “there will be a few people to talk to, 
and we shall see a little life. These people are 
really a very good sort ; you’ll begin to have some 
enjoyment.” 

The Rexfords had indeed been advertised more 
than once of the advantage that would accrue to 
them from the coming of the town folks, and this 
chiefly by Trenholme himself. 

“The place will seem far different,” he had said, 
“when you have passed one of our summers. We 
really have some delightful pleasure parties here in 
summer.” And another time he had said, “ When 
Mrs. Brown and her daughters come to their house 
on the hill I want you to know them. They are 
such true-hearted people. All our visitors are 
genuine Canadians, not immigrants as we are ; and 
yet, do you know, they are so nice you would 
hardly know them from English people. Oh, they 
add to our social life very much when they come !” 

He had said so many things of this sort, ostensibly 
to Mrs. Rexford, really to Sophia, who was usually 
a party to his calls on her mother, that he had 
inspired in them some of his own pleasurable 
anticipation. It was not until the summer visitors 
were come that they realised how great was the 
contrast between their own bare manner of living 
and the easy-going expenditure of these people, who 
were supposed to be such choice acquaintances for 
them. Everything is relative. They had not been 
mortified by any comparison of their own circum- 
stances and those of Chellaston families, because, 
on one account and another, there had always ap- 
peared to be something to equalise the difference. 
Either their neighbours, if better off, had not long 
ago begun as meagrely, or else they lacked those 
advantages of culture or social standing which 
the Rexfords could boast. Such are the half 
conscious refuges of our egotism. But with the 
introduction of this new element it was different. 
Not that they drew any definite comparison be- 
tween themselves and their new neighbours—for 
things that are different cannot be compared, and 
the difference on all points was great ; but part of 
Trenholme’s prophecy took place ; the life in that 
pleasant land did appear more and more desirable 
as they witnessed the keen enjoyment that these 
people, who were not workers, took in it—only 
(Trenholme and Miss Bennett seemed to have 
overlooked this) the leisure and means for such 
enjoyment were not theirs. 

“Oh, mamma,” said Blue and Red, “we saw 
the Miss Browns driving on the road, and they had 
such pretty silver-grey frocks, with feathers in their 
hats to match. We wish we could have feathers to 
match our frocks.” 

And later Sophia, seeking her step-mother, found 
her in her own room, privately weeping. ‘The rare 
sight rent her heart. 

“Tf I am their mother” (she began her explanation 
hurriedly, wiping her tears) “I can say truthfully 
they’re as pretty a pair of girls as may be seen on 
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a summer day. You had your turn, Sophia ; it’s 
very noble of you to give up so much for us now, 
but it can’t be said that you didn’t have your turn 
of gaiety.” 

Now Blue and Red were not in need of frocks, 
for before they left England their mother had 
stocked their boxes as though she was never to see 
a draper’s shop again. But then, she had been ina 
severely utilitarian mood, and when she cut out the 
garments it had not occurred to her that Fashion 
would evercome across the fields of aCanadian farm. 

Sophia rallied her on this mistake now, but re- 
solutely abstracted certain moneys from the family 
purse and purchased fur the girls white frocks. 
She did not omit blue and red ribbons to dis- 
tinguish between the frocks or the wearers. 
Trenholme had remarked of the girls lately that 
neither would know which was herself and which 
the other if the badge of colour were removed, and 
Sophia had fallen into the way of thinking a good 
deal of all he said. She was busy weighing him 
in the scales of her approval and disapproval, and 
the scales, she hardly knew why, continued to 
balance with annoying nicety. 

For the making up of the frocks she was obliged 
to apply for advice to Eliza, who was the only 
patron of dressmakers with whom she was intimate. 

“T think, on the whole, she is satisfactory,” said 
Eliza of one whom she had employed. “She made 
the dress I have on, for instance ; it fits pretty well, 
you see.” 

Sophia did not resent this. Eliza’s rocket-like 
career of success in the hotel pleased and amused 
her ; but she felt that to forgive the Brown family 
for having a carriage and pair required large-minded- 
ness while her father’s carriage still stood in the 
unfurnished drawing-room, and even Mrs. Rexford 
had given up hopes of finding horses to draw it. 

Very soon after their annual arrival, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown and their two daughters came kindly 
to call on the new English family. Principal 
Trenholme found time torun over by appointment 
and introduce his friends. ‘The visitors were 
evidently generous-minded, wholesome sort of 
people, with no high development of the critical 
faculty, travelled, well-read, merry, and kind. 
Sophia confessed to herself after the first interview 
that, had it not been for their faulty degree of 
wealth and prosperity, she would have liked them 
very much. Mrs. Bennett, whose uncle had been 
an admiral, considered them desirable friends for 
her daughter, and this was another reason why, out 
of pure contrariness, Sophia found liking difficult ; 
but she determined for Trenholme’s sake to try—a 
good resolution which lasted until she had taken 
Blue and Red to return the call, but no longer. 

“And Miss Rexford,” said good Mrs. Brown, 
“we hear you have had the privilege of knowing 
Principal Trenholme for a long time before he 
came out here. He is a very good man ; for so 
comparatively young a man, and one, as you might 
say, with so many worldly advantages, I think it is 
perhaps remarkable that he is so spiritually-minded. 
I count it a blessing that we have the opportunity 
of attending his church during the summer months.” 
Simple sense and perfect sincerity were written on 
every line of Mrs. Brown’s motherly face. 


“He really is very good,” said one of the 
daughters. “Do you know, Miss Rexford, we 
have a friend who has a son at the college. He 
really went to the college a very naughty boy, no 
one could manage him ; and he’s so changed—such 
a nice fellow, and doing so well. His mother says 
she could thank Principal Trenholme on her knees, 
if it was only the conventional thing to do.” 

“ He is a most devoted Christian,” added Mrs. 
Brown, using the religious terms to which she was 
accustomed, “and I believe he makes it a matter 
of prayer that no young man should leave his college 
without deepened religious life. I believe in prayer 
as a power ; don’t you, Miss Rexford ?” 

“Yes,” replied Sophia, tersely. She did not feel 
at that moment as if she wanted to discuss the point. 

“ And then he’s so jolly,” put in the youngest 
Miss Brown, who was a hearty girl. “ That’s the 
sort of religion for me, the kind that can rollick—of 
course I mean out of church,” she added naively. 

Blue and Red sat shyly upon their chairs and 
listened to this discourse. It might have been Greek 
for all the interest they took in it. 

As for Sophia, it could not be said to lack interest 
for her—it was very plain, she thought, why Robert 
Trenholme thought so highly of the Browns. 

There was a youth belonging to this family who 
was a year or two older than Blue and Red. His 
mother sent for him to come into the room, and 
introduced him to them. He was a nice youth, 
but precocious ; he said to them : 

“T suppose you think Chellaston is a very pretty 
place, but I'll tell you what our natural beauties lack 
as yet. It is such a literature as you have in 
England, which has done so much to endear the 
wildflowers and birds and all natural objects there 
to the heart of the people. Our Canadian flora and 
fauna are at present unsung, and therefore, to a 
large extent, unobserved by the people, for I think 
the chief use of the poet is to interpret nature to the 
people—don’t you?” 

Blue ventured “yes,” and Red lisped in con 
fusion, “ Do you think so, really?” but as for any 
opinion on the subject they had none. Sophia, 
fearing that her sisters would be cast aside as hope 
less dunces, was obliged to turn partially from the 
praise that was being lavished on Trenholme to 
make some pithy remark upon the uses of the poet. 

Sophia, although half conscious of her own 
unreasonableness, decided now that the Browns 
might go one way and she another; but she was 
indebted to this visit for a clue in analysing the 
impression Trenholme made upon her. His new 
friends had called him noble ; she knew now that 
when she knew him ten years before he had seemed 
to her a more noble character. 

In the next few weeks she observed that in every 
picnic, every pleasure party, by land or water, 
Principal Trenholme was the most honoured guest, 
and, indeed, the most acceptable cavalier. His 
holidays had come, and he was enjoying them in 
spite of much work that he still exacted from him 
self. She wondered at the manner in which he 
seemed to enjoy them, and excused herself from 
participation. It was her own doing that she stayed 
at home, yet, perversely, she felt neglected. She 
hardly knew whether it was low spite or a heaven- 
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horn solicitude that made her feel bitter regret at 
ithe degeneracy she began to think she saw in him. 

At last there came a pleasure party of which 
‘Trenholme was to be the host. It was to take 
place in a lovely bit of wilderness ground by the 
river side, at the hour of sunset and moonrise, 
in order that, if the usual brilliancy attended these 
phenomena, the softest glories of light might be 
part of the entertainment. Music was also pro- 
mised. Principal Trenholme came himself to 
solicit the attendance of the Miss Rexfords ; but 
Sophia, promising for Blue and Red, pleaded lack 
of time for herself. “And I wish your scheme 
success,” cried she, “but I need not wish you 
pleasure since, as on all such occasions, you will 
‘sit attentive to your own applause.’” 

She felt a little vexed that he did not seem 
hurt by her quotation, but only laughed. She did 
not know that, although the adulation he received 
was sweet to him, it was only sweet that summer 
because he thought it must enhance his value in 
her eyes. Some one tells of a lover who gained his 
point by putting an extra lace on his_ servants’ 
liveries ; and the savage sticks his cap with feathers : 
but these artifices do not always succeed. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


and the Harmon house, there was a wilderness 
of ferns and sumac trees, ending in a stately 


U P the road, about a mile beyond the college 


pine grove that marked the place where road and 


river met. Thither Blue and Red were sent on the 
evening of Trenholme’s picnic. ‘They were dressed 
in their new frocks, and had been started at the 
time all the picnic-goers were passing up the road. 
They walked alone, but they were consigned to 
Mrs. Bennett’s care at the place of assembly. 
Several carriages full of guests passed them. 

“ ]’m growing more shy every moment,” said Blue. 

“So am I,” sighed Red. 

Young girls will make haunting fears for them- 
selves out of many things, and these two were beset 
with a not unnatural fear of young men who would 
talk to them about flora and fauna. Sophia had 
told them that they looked like ninnies when they 
-appeared not to know what people meant, and they 
could not endure the thought. 

Sighed Blue at last, ‘Do you think it would be 
dreadfully wicked not to go?” 

All the guests had passed them by this time, for 
ithey had loitered sadly. It was not that they were 
not proud of their clothes ; they were as proud as 
peacocks, and minced along; but then it was 
enough just to wear one’s fine clothes and imagine 
that they might meet somebody who would admire 
them. 

“Oh, Blue,” said Red suddenly, withholding her 
steps, “suppose we didn’t go, and were to walk 
back just a little later, don’t you think we might 
meet ?” There was no name, but a sympathetic 
understanding. It was Harkness of whom they 
thought. 

*[’m sure he’s a great deal better looking than 
young Mr. Brown, and I think it’s unkind to mind 
the way he talks. Since Winifred had her teeth 
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done, I think we might just bow a little, if we met 
him on the road.” 

“T think it would be naughty,” said Red, reflec- 
tively, “but nice—much nicer than a grown-up 
picnic.” 

“Let's do it,” said Blue, “ We're awfully good 
generally ; that ought to make up.” 

The sunset cloud was still rosy, and the calm 
bright moon was riding up the heavens when these 
two naughty little maidens, who had waited out of 
sight of the picnic ground, judged it might be the 
right time to be walking slowly home again. 

“T feel convinced he won’t come,” said Blue, 
just because we should so much like to pass him 
in these frocks.” 

Now an evil conscience often is the rod of its 
own chastisement ; but in this instance there was 
another factor in the case, nothing less than a little 
company of half tipsy men, who came along from 
the town, peacefully enough, but staggering visibly 
and talking loud, and the girls caught sight of them 
when they had come a long way from the pleasure 
party and were not yet very near any house. The 
possibility of passing in safety did not enter their 
panic-stricken minds. They no sooner spied the 
men than they stepped back within the temporary 
shelter of a curve in the road, speechless with terror. 
They heard the voices and steps coming nearer. 
They looked back the long road they had come and 
perceived that down its length they could not fly. 
It was in this moment of despair that a brilliant 
idea was born in the mind of little Red. She turned 
to the low open fence of the little cemetery. 

“Come, we can pretend to be tombs,” she cried, 
and whirled Blue over the fence. They climbed 
and ran like a streak of light, and before the 
drunkards were passing the place, the girls were 
well back among marble gravestones. 

Some artistic instinct warned them that two such 
queer monuments ought to be widely apart to 
escape notice. So, in the gathering dimness, each 
knelt stock still, without even the comfort of the 
other’s proximity to help her through the long, long, 
awful minutes while the roisterous company were 
passing by. The men proceeded slowly ; happily 
they had no interest in inspecting the gravestones 
of the little cemetery ; but had they been gazing 
over the fence with eager eyes, and had their de- 
signs been nothing short of murderous upon any 
monument they chanced to find alive, the hearts of 
thetwoerring maidens could not have beat with more 
intense alarm. Fear wrought in them that sort of 
repentance which fear is capable of working. ‘‘ Oh, 
we're very very naughty ; we ought to have gone to 
the picnic when Sophia was so good as to buy us 
new frocks,” they whispered in their hearts ; and the 
moon looked down upon them benevolently. 

The stuff of their repentance was soon to be 
tested, for the voice of Harkness was heard from 
over the Harmon fence. 

“Oh, Glorianna! there was never such sculp- 
tures. Only want wings. Hats instead of wings 
is a little curious even for a funeral monument.” 

The two girls stood huddled together now in 
hasty consultation. ‘ We didn’t mean to be sculp- 
tures,” spoke up Red, defending her brilliant idea 
almost before she was aware. “ There’s nothing 
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but stand-up slabs here ; we thought we'd look 
something like them.” 

“We were so frightened at the men,” said Blue. 
They approached the fence as they spoke. 

“Those men wouldn’t have done you one mite 
of harm,” said the dentist, looking down from a 
height of superior knowledge, “ and if they had, I’d 
have come and made a clearance double quick.” 

They did not believe his first assertion, and 
doubted his ability to have thus routed the enemy, 
but Blue instinctively replied, “ You see, we didn’t 
know you were here, or of course we shouldn’t have 
been frightened.” 

“Beautiful evening, isn’t it?” remarked the dentist. 

“Yes, but I think perhaps”—Red spoke doubt- 
fully —“ we ought to be going home now.” 

She was a little mortified to find that he saw the 
full force of the suggestion. 

“Yes, 1 suppose your mother ‘ll be looking for 

rou.” 

They both explained, merely to set him right, 
that this would not be the case, as they had started 
to Principal Trenholme’s picnic. 

He asked, with great curiosity, why they were 
not there, and they explained as well as they could, 
adding, in a little burst of semi-confidence, “ It’s 
rather more fun to talk to you across a fence than 
sit up and be grand in company.” 

He smiled at them good-naturedly. 

“Say,” said he, “ if your mother let you stay out, 
‘twas because you were going to be at the Tren- 
holme party. You're not getting benefit of clergy 
here, you know.” 

“We're going” 


loftily—“ we're only waiting to 
be sure there’s no more drunken people.” 

“T was just about to zemark that I’d do myself 
the pleasure of escorting you.” 

At this they whispered together. 
“Thank you very much, but we’re not afraid ; we're 


Then, aloud — 


often out as late in papa’s fields. We're afraid 
mamma wouldn't like it if you came with us.” 

“Wouldn’t she now?” said Harkness. “ Why 
not? Is she stuck up?” 

Blue felt that a certain romance was involved in 
acknowledging her parents’ antipathy and her own 
regret. 

“Rather,” she faltered. “Papa and mamma 
are rather proud, I’m afraid.” It was a bold flight 
of speech ; it quite took Red’s breath away. “ And 
so,” —Blue sighed as she went on—“ I’m afraid we 
mustn't talk to you any more ; we're very sorry. We 
—TI’m sure—we think you are very nice.” 

Her feeling tone drew from him a perfectly sin- 
cere reply, “So I am; I’m really a very nice 
young man. My mother brought me up real 
well.” He added benevolently, “If you're scared 
of the road, come right through my place here, and 
I'll set you on your own farm double quick.” 

It was with pleasurable fear that the girls got 
through the fence with his help. ‘They whispered 
to each other their self-excuses, saying that mamma 
would like them to be in their own fields as quickly 
as possibie. 

The moonlight was now gloriously bright. ‘The 
shrubs of the old garden, in full verdure, were 
mysteriously beautiful in the light. The old house 
could be clearly seen, Harkness led them across 
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a narrow open space in front of it, that had once 
been a gravel plot, but was now almost green with 
weeds and grasses. On the other side the bushes 
grew, as it seemed, in great heaps, with here and 
there an opening, moonlit, mysterious. As they 
passed quickly before the house, the girls in- 
voluntarily shied like young horses to the further 
side of Harkness, their eyes glancing eagerly for 
signs of the old man. In a minute they saw the 
door in an opening niche at the corner of the house ; 
on its steps sat the old preacher, his grey hair shin 
ing, his bronzed face bathed in moonlight. He sat 
peaceful and quiet, his hands clasped. Harkness 
next led them through a dark overgrown walk, and, 
true to his promise, brought them at once to the 
other fence. He seemed to use the old paling as 
a gate whenever the fancy took him. He pulled 
away two of the rotten soft wood pales and helped 
the girls gallantly on to their father’s property. 

“Charmed, I’m sure, to be of use, ladies !” cried 
he, and he made his bow. 

On the other side of their own fence, knee-deep 
in dry uncut grass, they stood together a few paces 
from the gap he had made, and proffered their 
earnest thanks. 

“Say,” said Harkness, abruptly, “d’you often see 
Miss White up to your house ?” 

“Eliza, do you mean?” said they, with just a 
slight intonation to signify that they did not look 
upon her asa “ Miss.” Their further answer re- 
presented the exact extent of their knowledge in 
the matter. “She didn’t come much for a good 
while, but last week she came to tea. It is arranged 
for mamma to ask her to tea once in a while, and 
we're all to try and be nice to her, because—well, 
our sister says, now that people pay her attentions, 
she ought to have a place where she can come to, 
where she can feel she has friends.” 

“How d’ye mean—* pay her attentions ’?” 

“That was what we heard sister Sophia say,” 
they replied, pursing up their little lips. ‘They 
knew perfectly well what the phrase meant, but they 
were not going to confess it. The arts of those who 
are on the whole artless are very pretty. 

“Say, d’ye think Miss White’s got the least bit of 
a heart about her anywheres ?” 

“We don’t know exactly what you mean ”—with 
dignity—“ but one of the ladies who boards at the 
hotel told mamma that Eliza ‘e/ways behaves 
admirably’; that’s part of the reason we're having 
her to tea.” 

“Did she, though? If having about as much 
feeling as this fence has is such fine behaviour——! 
He stopped, apparently not knowing exactly how 
to end his sentence. 

The girls began to recede. The grass grew so 
thin and dry that they did little harm by passing 
through it. It sprang up in front of their feet as 
they moved backwards in their white dresses. Al! 
colour had passed from the earth. ‘The ripple 
of the river and the cry of the whip-poor-will ros 
amid the murmur of the night insects. 

“To you sometimes come down here of an 
evening ?” asked the young man. “ At sunset it’s real 
pleasant.” 

“Sometimes,” answered Blue. 
only just reached him. 


Her soft voice 
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BY ISAUELLA I, BISHOT, 


OLDAN, the 
J Tibetan British 
Postmaster in 
Leh, is a Christian 
of spotless repu- 
tation. Every one 
places unlimited 
confidence in his 
integrity and truth- 
fulness, and his 
religious sincerity 
has been attested 
by many sacrifices. 
Heisa Ladaki, and 
the family property 
was at Stok, a few 
miles from Leh. 
' He was baptised 
in Lahulat twenty- 
three, his father 
having been a 
Christian. He 
learned Urdu, and 
was for ten years 
mission —_ school- 
master in Kylang, 
but returned to 
Leh a few years ago as Postmaster. His “ancestral 
dwelling” at Stok was destroyed by order of the 
Wazir, and his property confiscated, after many 
unsuccessful efforts had been made to win him 
back to Buddhism. Afterwards he was detained 
by the Wazir, and compelled to serve as a sepoy 
till Mr. Heyde went to the council and obtained 
his release. His house in Leh has been more 
than once burned by incendiaries. But he pursues 
a quiet, even course, brings up his family after the 
best Christian traditions, refuses Buddhist suitors 
for his daughters, unobtrusively but capably helps 
the Moravian missionaries, supports his family by 
steady industry, although of noble birth, and asks 
nothing of any one. His “good morning” and 
“good night,” as he daily passed my tent with 
clockwork regularity, were full of cheery friend- 
liness; he gave much useful information about 
Tibetan customs, and his ready helpfulness greatly 
facilitated the difficult arrangements for my farther 
journey. 

The Leh, which I had left so dull and quiet, was 
full of strangers, traffic, and noise. The neat little 
Moravian church was filled by a motley crowd each 
Sunday, in which the few Christians were distin- 
guishable by their clean faces and clothes and their 
devout air ; andthe Medical Mission Hospital and 
Dispensary, which in winter have an average at- 
tendance of only a hundred patients a month, were 
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daily thronged with natives of India and Kashmir, 
Baltis, Yarkandis, Dards, and Tibetans. In my 
visits with Dr. Marx I observed, what was 
confirmed by four months’ experience of the 
Tibetan villagers, that rheumatism, inflamed eyes 
and eyelids, and old age are the chief Tibetan 
maladies. Some of the Dards and Baltis were 
lepers, and the natives of India brought malarial 
fever, dysentery, and other serious diseases. ‘The 
hospital, which is supported by the Indian Govern- 
ment, is most comfortable, a haven of rest for those 
who fall sick by the way. The hospital assistants 
are intelligent, thoroughly kind-hearted young 
Tibetans, who, by dint of careful drilling and an 
affectionate desire to please “the teacher with the 
medicine box,” have become fairly trustworthy. 
They are not Christians, 

In the neat dispensary at 9 A.M. a gong summons 
the patients to the operating room for a short 
religious service. Usually about fifty were present, 
and a number more, who had some curiosity about 
“the way,” but did not care to be seen at Christian 
worship, hung about the doorways. Dr. Marx 
read a few verses from the Gospels, explaining 
them in a homely manner, and concluded with the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then the out-patients were care 
fully and gently treated, leprous limbs were bathed 
and anointed, the wards were visited at noon and 
again at sunset, and in the afternoons operations 
were performed with the most careful antiseptic 
precautions, which are supposed to be used for 
the purpose of keeping away evil spirits from the 
wounds ! The Tibetans, in practice, are very simple 
in their applications of medical remedies. Rubbing 
with butter is their great panacea. They have a 
dread of small-pox, and instead of burning its 
victims they throw them into their rapid torrents. 
If an isolated case occur, the sufferer is carried 
to a mountain-top, where he is left to recover 
or die. If a small-pox epidemic is in the province, 
the people of the villages in which it has not yet 
appeared place thorns on their bridges and boun- 
daries to scare away the evil spirits which are 
supposed to carry the disease. In ordinary ill- 
nesses, if butter taken internally as well as rubbed 
into the skin does not cure the patient, the /amas 
are summoned to the rescue. They make a 
mitsap, a half life-size figure of the sick person, 
dress it in his or her clothes and ornaments, and 
place it in the courtyard, where they sit round it, 
reading passages from the sacred classics fitted for 
the occasion. After a time, all rise except the 
superior /ama, who continues reading, and, taking 
small drums in their left hands, they recite in- 
cantations, and dance wildly round the mitsaf, 
believing, or at least leading the people to believe. 
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that by this ceremony the malady supposed to be the 
work of a demon will be transferred to the image. 
Afterwards the clothes and ornaments are pre- 
sented to them, and the figure is carried in 
procession out of the yard and village and is 
burned. If the patient becomes worse, the friends 
are apt to resort to the medical skill of the mis- 
sionaries. If he dies they are blamed, and if he 
recovers the /amas take the credit. 

At some little distance outside Leh are the 
cremation grounds—desert places, destitute of any 
other vegetation than the Cafrifolia horrida. Each 
family has its furnace kept in good repair. The 
place is doleful, and a funeral scene on the only 
sunless day I experienced in Ladak was inde- 
scribably dismal. After death no one touches the 
corpse but the amas, who assemble in numbers in 
the case of a rich man. The senior /ama offers 
the first prayers, and lifts the lock which all 
Tibetans wear at the back of the head in order to 
liberate the soul if it is still clinging to the body. 
At the same time he touches the region of the 
heart with a dagger. The people believe that a 
drop of blood on the head marks the spot where 
the soul has made its exit. Any good clothing 
in which the person has died is then removed. 
The blacksmith beats a drum, and the corpse, 
covered with a white sheet next the dress and a 
coloured one above, is carried out of the house to 
be worshipped by the relatives, who walk seven 
times round it. The women then retire to the 
house, and the chief ama recites liturgical passages 
from the formularies. Afterwards, the relations 
retire, and the corpse is carried to the burning- 
ground by men who have the same tutelar deity as 
the deceased. ‘The leading /ama walks first, then 
come men with flags, followed by the blacksmith 
with the drum, and next the corpse, with another 
man beating a drum behind it. Meanwhile, the 
/amas are praying for the repose and quieting of 
the soul, which is hovering about, desiring to 
return. ‘The attendant friends, each of whom has 
carried a piece of wood to the burning-ground, 
arrange the fuel with butter on the furnace, the 
corpse wrapped in the white sheet is put in, and 
fire is applied. ‘The process of destruction in a 
rich man’s case takes about an hour. During the 
burning the /amas read in high, hoarse monotones, 
and the blacksmiths beat their drums. The /amas 
depart first, and the blacksmiths, after worshipping 
the ashes, shout “ Have nothing to do with us 
now,” and run rapidly away. At dawn, the fol- 
lowing day, a man whose business it is, searches 
among the ashes for the footprints of animals, and 
according to the footprints found, so it is believed, 
will be the re-birth of the soul. 

Some of the ashes are taken to the gonpos, where 
the Zamas mix them with clay, put them into oval or 
circular moulds, and stamp them with the image 
of Buddha. ‘These are preserved in chod-tens, and 
’n the house of the nearest relative of the deceased ; 
but in the case of “holy” men, they are retained 
in the gonpos, where they can be purchased by the 
devout. After a cremation much chang is con- 
sumed by the friends, who make presents to the 
bereaved family. The value of each is carefully 
entered in a book, so that a precise return may be 


made when a similar occasion occurs. Until the 
fourth day after death it is believed to be impos- 
sible to quiet the soul. On that day a piece of 
paper is inscribed with prayers and requests to the 
soul to be quiet, and this is burned by the /amas 
with suitable ceremonies ; and rites of a more or 
less elaborate kind are afterwards performed for 
the repose of the soul, accompanied with prayers 
that it may get “a good path ” for its re-birth, and 
food is placed in conspicuous places about the 
house, that it may understand that its relatives are 
willing to support it. The mourners for some time 
wear wretched clothes, and neither dress their hair 
nor wash their faces. Every year the /amas sell by 
auction the clothing and ornaments, which are their 
perquisites at funerals.' 

The Moravian missionaries have opened a school 
in Leh, and the Wazir, finding that the Leh people 
are the worst educated in the country, ordered that 
one child at least in each family should be sent 
to it. This awakened grave suspicions, and the 
people hunted for reasons for it. “The boys are 
to be trained as porters, and made to carry burdens 
over the mountains,” said some. “ Nay,” said 
others, “they are to be sent to England and made 
Christians of.” [All foreigners, no matter what 
their nationality is, are supposed to be English.] 
Others again said, “ They are to be kidnapped,” 
and so the decree was ignored, till Mr. Redslob 
and Dr. Marx went among the parents and ex- 
plained matters, and a large attendance was the 
result ; for the Tibetans of the trade route have 


CHANG-PA CHIEF, 


come to look upon the acquisition of “ foreign 
learning” as the stepping-stone to Government 
appointments at ten rupees per month. Atten- 
dance on religious instruction was left optional, 

1 For these and other cuvious details concerning Tibetan 
customs I am indebted to the kindness and careful investiga- 


tions of the late Rev. W. Redslob, of Leh, and the Rev. A. 
Heyde, of Kylang. 
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but after a time sixty pupils were regularly present 
at the daily reading and explanation of the Gospels. 
‘Tibetan fathers teach their sons to write, to read 
the sacred classics, and to calculate with a frame 
of balls on wires. If farther instruction is thought 
desirable, the boys are sent to the /amas, and even 
to the schools at Lhassa. The Tibetans willingly 
receive and read translations of our Christian books, 
and some go so far as to think that their teachings 
are “ stronger” than those of their own, indicating 
their opinions by tearing pages out of the Gospels 
and rolling them up into pills, which are swallowed 
in the belief that they are an effective charm. 
Sorcery is largely used in the treatment of the 
sick. ‘The books which instruct in the black art 
are known as “ black books.” Those which treat 
of medicine are termed “blue books.” Medical 
knowledge is handed down from father to son. 
The doctors know the virtues of many of the 
plants of the country, quantities of which they mix 
up together while reciting magical formulas. 

I was heartily sorry to leave Leh, with its 
dazzling skies and abounding colour and move- 
ment, its stirring topics of talk, and the culture 
and exceeding kindness of the Moravian mission- 
aries. Helpfulness was the rule. Gergan came 
over the Kharzong glacier on purpose to bring me 
a prayer-wheel ; Lob-sang and Tsering-don-drub, 
the hospital assistants, made me a tent carpet of 
yak’s-hair cloth, singing as they sewed ; and Joldan 
helped to secure transport for the twenty-two 
days’ journey to Kylang. Leh has few of what 
Europeans regard as travelling necessaries. The 
brick-tea which I purchased from a Lhassa trader 
was disgusting. I afterwards understood that 
blood is used in making up the blocks. The flour 
was gritty, and a leg of mutton turned out to be a 
limb of a goat of much experience. There were no 
straps, or leather to make them of, in the bazaar, 
and no buckles ; and when the latter were provided 
by Mr. Redslob, the o!d man who came to sew 
them upon a warm rug which I had made for 
Gyalpo out of pieces of carpet and hair-cloth put 
them on wrongly three times, saying after each 
failure, “I’m very foolish. Foreign ways are so 
wonderful!” At times the Tibetans say, “We're 
as stupid as oxen,” and I was inclined to think so, 
as I stood for two hours instructing the blacksmith 
about making shoes for Gyalpo, which kept turning 
out either too small for a mule, or too big for a 
dray-horse. 

I obtained two Lahul muleteers with four horses, 
quiet, obliging men, and two superb yaks, which 
were loaded with twelve days’ hay and barley for 
my horse. Provisions for the whole party for 
the same time had to be carried, for the route is 
over an uninhabited and arid desert. Not the 
least important part of my outfit was a letter from 
Mr. Redslob to the headman or chief of the 
Chang-pas or Champas, the nomadic tribes of 
Rupchu, to whose encampment I purposed to 
make a d@étour. These nomads had on two oc- 
casions borrowed money from the Moravian 
missionaries for the payment of the Kashmiri 
tribute, and had repaid it before it was due, show- 
ing much gratitude for the loans. 

Dr. Marx accompanied me for the three first days. 


The few native Christians in Leh assembled in the 
gay garden plot of the lowly mission-house to 
shake hands and wish me a good journey, and not 
a few who were not Christians, some of them walk- 
ing for the first hour beside our horses. The road 
from Leh descends to a rude wooden bridge over 
the Indus, a mighty stream even there, over 
blazing slopes of gravel dignified by colossal 
manis and chod-tens in long lines, built by the 
former kings of Ladak. On the other side of the 
river gravel slopes ascend towards red mountains 
20,000 feet in height. ‘Then comes a rocky spur 
crowned by the imposing castle of the Gyalpo, the 
son of the dethroned king of Ladak, surmounted 
by a forest of poles from which flutter yaks’ tails 
and long streamers inscribed with prayers. Others 
bear aloft the trident, the emblem of Siva. Carefully 
hewn zigzags, entered through a much-decorated 
and colossal chod-ten, lead to the castle. The 
village of Stok, the prettiest and most prosperous 
in Ladak, fills up the mouth of a gorge with its 
large farm-houses among poplar, apricot, and 
willow plantations, and irrigated terraces of barley ; 
and is imposing as well as pretty, for the two roads 
by which it is approached are avenues of lofty 
chod-tens and broad manis, all in excellent repair. 
Knolls, and deeply coloured spurs of naked rock, 
most picturesquely crowded with chod-fens, rise 
above the greenery, breaking the purple gloom of 
the gorge which cuts deeply into the mountains, 
and supplies from its rushing glacier torrent the 
living waters which create this delightful oasis. 

The gopa came forth to meet us, bearing apricots 
and cheeses as the Gyalpo’s greeting, and conducted 
us to the camping-ground, a sloping lawn in a 
willow-wood, with many a natural bower of the 
graceful Clematts orientalis. ‘The tents were pitched, 
afternoon tea was on a table outside, a clear, swift 
stream made fitting music, the dissonance of the 
ceaseless beating of gongs and drums in the castle 
temple was softened by distance, the air was cool, 
a lemon light bathed the foreground, and to the 
north, across the Indus, the great mountains of the 
Leh range, with every cleft defined in purple or 
blue, lifted their vermilion peaks into a rosy sky. 
It was the poetry and luxury of travel. 

At Leh I was obliged to dismiss the sezs for pro- 
longed misconduct and cruelty to Gyalpo, and 
Mando undertook to take care of him. The 
animal had always been held by two men while 
the seis groomed him with difficulty, but at Stok, 
when Mando rubbed him down, he quietly went 
on feeding and laid his lovely head on the lad’s 
shoulder with a soft cooing sound. From that 
moment Mando could do anything with him, and 
a singular attachment grew up between man and 
horse. 

Towards sunset we were received by the Gyalpo. 
The castle loses nothing of its picturesqueness on 
a nearer view, and everything about it is trim and 
in good order. It is a substantial mass of stone 
building on a lofty rock, the irregularities of which 
have been taken most artistic advantage of in 
order to give picturesque irregularity to the edifice, 
which, while six storeys high in some places, is only 
three in others. As in the palace at Leh, the 
walls slope inwards from the base, where they are 
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ten feet thick, and projecting balconies of brown 
wood and grey stone relieve their monotony. We 
were received at the entrance by a number of 
red /amas, who took us up five flights of rude stairs 
to the reception-room, where we were introduced 
to the Gyalpo, who was in the midst of a crowd of 
monks, and, except that his hair was not shorn, and 
that he wore a silver brocade cap and large gold 
earrings and bracelets, was dressed in red like 
them. ‘Throneless and childless, the Gyalpo has 
given himself up to religion. He has covered the 
castle roof with Buddhist emblems (not represented 
in the sketch). From a pole, forty feet long, on 
the terrace floats a broad streamer of equal length, 
completely covered with aum mani padne hun, and 
he has surrounded himself with amas, who con- 
duct nearly ceaseless services in the sanctuary. The 
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where it was supported by red pillars. Above, the 
deep blue Tibetan sky was flushing with the red of 
sunset, and from a noble window with a covered 
stone balcony there was an enchanting prospect 
of red ranges passing into translucent amethyst. 
The partial ceiling is painted in arabesques, and 
at one end of the room is an alcove, much en- 
riched with bold wood carving. 

The Gyalpo was seated on a carpet on the floor, 
a smooth-faced, rather stupid-looking man of twenty- 
eight. He placed us on a carpet beside him, and 
coffee, honey, and apricots were brought in, but 
the conversation flagged. He neither suggested 
anything nor took up Dr. Marx’s suggestions. For- 
tunately, we had brought our sketch-books, and the 
views of several places were recognised, and were 
found interesting. The /amas and servants, who 





THE CASTLE 


attainment of merit, as his creed leads him to 
understand it, is his one aim in life. He loves the 
seclusion of Stok, and rarely visits the palace in 
Leh, except at the time of the winter games, when 
the whole population assembles in cheery, orderly 
crowds, to witness races, polo and archery matches, 
and a species of hockey. He interests himself in 
the prosperity of Stok, plants poplars, willows, and 
fruit trees, and keeps the castle manis and chod-tens 
in admirable repair. 

Stok Castle is as massive as any of our medizeval 
buildings, but is far lighter and roomier. It is 
most interesting to see a style of architecture and 
Civilisation which bears not a solitary trace of 
European influence, not even in Manchester 
cottons or Russian gimcracks. The Gyalpo’s 
room was only roofed for six feet within the walls, 


OF STOK,. 


had remained respectfully standing, sat down on the 
floor, and even the Gyalpo became animated. So 
our visit ended successfully. 

There is a doorway from the reception-room into 
the sanctuary, and after a time fully thirty amas 
passed in and began service, but the Gyalpo only 
stood on his carpet. There is only a half light in 
this temple, which is further obscured by scores of 
smoked and dusty bannerets of gold and silver 
brocade hanging from the roof. In addition to the 
usual Buddhist emblems there are musical instru- 
ments, exquisitely inlaid, or enriched with sze//o 
work of gold and silver of great antiquity, and 
bows of singular strength, requiring two men to 
bend them, which are made of small pieces of 
horn cleverly joined. Zamas gabbled liturgies at 
railroad speed, beating drums and clashing cym- 
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bals as an accompaniment, while others blew 
occasional blasts on the colossal silver horns or 
trumpets, which probably resemble those with 
which Jericho was encompassed. The music, the 
discordant and high-pitched monotones, and the 
revolting odours of stale smoke of juniper chips, 
of rancid butter, and of unwashed woollen clothes 
which drifted through the doorway, were over- 
powering. Attempted fights among the horses 
woke me often during the night, and the sound of 
worship was always borne over the still air. 

Dr. Marx left on the third day, after we had 
visited the monastery of Hemis, the richest in 
Ladak, holding large landed property and _pos- 
sessing much metallic wealth, including a chod-fen 
of silver and gold, thirty feet high, in one of its 
many halls, approached by gold-plated silver steps 
and incrusted with precious stones; there is 
also much fine work in brass and bronze. Hemis 
abounds in decorated buildings most picturesquely 
placed, it has three hundred /amas, and is regarded 
as “the sight ” of Ladak. 

At Upschi, after a day’s march over blazing gravel, 


I left the rushing, olive-green Indus, which I had - 


followed from the bridge of Khalsi, where a tur- 
bulent torrent, the Upshi water, joins it, descending 
through a gorge so narrow that the track, which at 
all times is blasted on the face of the precipice, 
is occasionally scaffolded. A very extensive rock- 
slip had carried away the path and rendered several 
fords necessary, and before I reached it rumour 
was busy with the peril. It was true that the day 
before several mules had been carried away and 
drowned, that many loads had been sacrificed, and 
that one native traveller had lost his life. So I 
started my caravan at daybreak to get the water at 
its lowest, and ascended the gorge, which is an 
absolutely verdureless rift in mountains of most 
brilliant and fantastic stratification. At the first 
ford Mando was carried down the river for a short 
distance. The second was deep and strong, and 
a caravan of valuable goods had been there for 
two days, afraid to risk the crossing. My Lahulis, 
who always showed a great lack of stamina, sat 
down, sobbing and beating their breasts. Their 
sole wealth, they said, was in their baggage animals, 
and the river was “ wicked,” and “a demon ” lived 
in it who paralysed the horses’ legs. Much ex- 
perience of Orientals and of travel has taught me 
to surmount difficulties in my own way, so, beckon- 
ing to two men from the opposite side, who came 
ever shakily with linked arms, I took the two 
strong ropes which I always carry on my saddle, 
and roped these men together and to Gyalpo’s 
halter with one, and lashed Mando and the guide 
together with the other, giving them the stout 
thongs behind the saddle to hold on to, and in 
this compact mass we stood the strong rush of the 
river safely, the paralysing chill of its icy waters 
being a far more obvious peril. All the baggage 
animals were brought over in the same way, and 
the Lahulis praised their gods. 

At Gya, a wild hamlet, the last in Ladak proper, 
I met a working naturalist whom I had seen twice 
before, and “ forgathered” with him much of the 
way. Eleven days of solitary desert succeeded. 
The reader has probably understood that no part 
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of the Indus, Shayok, and Nubra valleys, which 
make up most of the province of Ladak, is less 
than 9,500 feet in altitude, and that the remainder 
is composed of precipitous mountains with glaciers 
and snow-fields, ranging from 18,000 to 25,000 
feet, and that the villages are built mainly on 
alluvial soil where possibilities of irrigation exist. 
But Rupchu has peculiarities of its own. 

Between Gya and Darcha, the first hamlet in 
Lahul, are three huge passes, the Toglang, 18,150 
feet in altitude, the Lachalang, 17,500, and the 
Baralacha, 16,000,—all easy, except for the diffi- 
culties arising from the highly rarefied air. The 
mountains of the region, which are from 20,000 to 
23,000 feet in altitude, are seldom precipitous 
or picturesque, except the huge red needles 
which guard the Lachalang Pass, but are rather 
“monstrous protuberances,” with arid surfaces of 
disintegrated rock. Among these are remarkable 
plateaux, which are taken advantage of by caravans, 
and which have elevations of from 14,000 to 15,000 
feet. There are few permanent rivers or streams, 
the lakes are salt, beside the springs, and on the 
plateaux there is scanty vegetation, chiefly aromatic 
herbs ; but on the whole Rupchu is a desert of 
arid gravel. Its only inhabitants are 500 nomads, 
and on the ten marches of the trade route, the 
bridle paths, on which in some places labour has 
been spent, the tracks, not always very legible, 
made by the passage of caravans, and rude dykes, 
behind which travellers may shelter themselves 
from the wind, are the only traces of man. Herds 
of the yang, the wild horse of some naturalists, 
and the wild ass of others, graceful and beautiful 
creatures, graze within gunshot of the track without 
alarm. 

I had thought Ladak windy, but Rupchu is the 
home of the winds, and the marches must be 
arranged for the quietest time of the day. Hap 
pily the gales blow with clockwork regularity, the 
day wind from the south and south-west rising 
punctually at 9 A.M. and attaining its maximum 
at 2.30, while the night wind from the north and 
north-east rises about 9 P.M. and ceases about 
5 AM. Perfect silence is rare. The highly 
rarefied air, rushing at great speed, when at its 
worst deprives the traveller of breath, skins his 
face and hands, and paralyses the baggage animals. 
In fact neither man nor beast can face it. The 
horses “turn tail” and crowd together, and the 
men build up the baggage into a wall and 
crouch in the lee of it. ‘The heat of the solar rays 
is at the same time fearful. At Lachalang, at a 
height of over 15,000 feet, I noted a solar tem 
perature of 152°, only 35° below the boiling point 
of water in the same region, which is about 187°. 
To make up for this the mercury falls below the 
freezing point every night of the year, even in 
August the difference of temperature in twelve 
hours often exceeding 120°! The Rupchu nomads, 
however, delight in this climate of extremes, and 
regard Leh as a place only to be visited in winter, 
and Kulu and Kashmir as if they were the ma 
larial swamps of the Congo ! 

We crossed the Toglang Pass, at a height of 
18,150 feet, with less suffering from /adug than on 
either the Digar or Kharzong Passes. Indeed 
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Gyalpo carried me over it, stopping to take breath 
every few yards. It was then a long dreary march 
to the camping-ground of Tsala, where the Chang- 
pas spend the four summer months ; the guides 
and baggage animals lost the way and did not 
appear until the next day, and in consequence 
the servants slept unsheltered in the snow. News 
travels as if by magic in desert places. Towards 
evening, while riding by a stream up a long and 
tedious valley, I saw a number of moving specks 
on the crest of a hill, and down came a surge of 
horsemen riding furiously. Just as they threatened 
to sweep Gyalpo away, they threw their horses 
on their haunches, in one moment were on the 
ground, which they touched with their foreheads, 
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larly idealised in the golden glow of a cool, moist 
evening. 

Two men took my bridle, and two more pro- 
ceeded to put their hands on my stirrups ; but 
Gyalpo kicked them to the right and left amidst 
shrieks of laughter, after which, with frantic ges- 


a 


ticulations and yells of “ Xaéardar/” I was led 
through the river in triumph and hauled off my 
horse. The tribesmen were much excited. Some 
dashed about, performing feats of horsemanship ; 
others brought apricots and dough-balls made with 
apricot oil, or rushed to the tents, returning with 
rugs ; some cleared the camping-ground of stones 
and raised a stone platform, and a flock of goats, 
exquisitely white from the daily swims across the 
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A TIBETAN FARM-HOUSE. 


presented me with a plate of apricots, and the 
next vaulted into their saddles, and dashing up 
the valley were soon out of sight. In another 
half-hour there was a second wild rush of horse- 
men, the headman dismounted, threw himself on 
his face, kissed my hand, vaulted into the saddle, 
and then led a swirl of his tribesmen at a gallop 
in ever-narrowing circles round me till they 
subsided into the decorum of an escort. An 
elevated plateau with some vegetation on it, a row 
of forty tents, “black” but not “comely,” a bright 
rapid river, wild hills, long lines of white sheep 
converging towards the camp, yaks rampaging 
down the hill-sides, men running to meet us, and 
women and children in the distance were singu- 


river, were brought to be milked. Gradually and 
shrinkingly the women and children drew near ; 
but Mr. ——’s Bengali servant threatened them 
with a whip, when there was a general stampede, 
the women running like hares. I had trained 
my servants to treat the natives courteously, and 
addressed some rather strong language to the 
offender, and afterwards succeeded in enticing all 
the fugitives back by showing my sketches, which 
gave boundless pleasure and led to very numerous 
requests for portraits! The gofa, though he had 
the oblique Mongolian eyes, was a handsome 
young man, with a good nose and mouth. He 
was dressed like the others in a girdled chaga of 
coarse serge, but wore a red cap turned up over 
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the ears with fine fur, a silver inkhorn, and a 
Yarkand knife in a chased silver sheath in his girdle, 
and canary-coloured leather shoes with turned-up 
points. ‘The people prepared one of their own 
tents for me, and laying down a number of rugs of 


their own dyeing and weaving, assured me of an 
unbounded welcome as a friend of their “ bene- 
factor,” Mr. Redslob, and then proposed that I 
should visit their tents accompanied by all the 
elders of the tribe. 





ABOUT SPIRITS AND THEIR DOINGS. 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF KIDNAPPING AND WHITE SLAVERY. 


ISAPPOINTMENT awaits the reader of this 
paper who hopes to find in it new stories of 
the spirits which, during the reign of Queen 

Victoria, cause heavy tables to dance about dining- 
rooms, and are said to have carried some years 
since a fat lady high above London from Holloway 
to Russell Square. The present writer speaks of 
the kidnappers, who, in the times of Charles u, 
decoyed or forcibly carried men and women and 
young persons of either sex on board ships lying 
in the Thames, and transported them to the plan- 
tations of the West Indies or the American main- 
land, and there sold them to planters under the 
name of apprentices. 

Entries in the recently published fourth volume 
of the “ Middlesex County Records ” (Chapman & 
Hall) show that these men-stealers drove a brisk 
trade in the Merry Monarch’s reign, and were styled 
“ spirits,” by learned lawyers as well as by the popu- 
lace, in legal documents no less than in common 
parlance, because they pursued their atrocious 
calling with the secrecy and noiselessness of “the 
spirits.” Denounced as “ spirits ” by the poor, who 
were the chief sufferers from their activity, they 
were sometimes indicted at the Old Bailey for 
“ spiriting ” people out of the country. Blackstone 
uses the word to describe their offence. 

The punishments awarded to these miscreants 
were chiefly remarkable for their lightness. For 
stealing a horse the thief was hanged ; convicted on 
sure evidence, sometimes on the evidence of his 
own confession, of stealing his neighbour, shipping 
him to an American plantation, and there selling 
him into slavery, the thief was never punished with 
anything more than a fine of money, a term of 
imprisonment, and exposure on the pillory. In 
many cases he was neither pilloried nor imprisoned. 
but was allowed to go free on paying a trivial 
fine. 

By the old Jewish law the crime of stealing and 
selling a man, or stealing a man with intent to sell 
him, was punished with death. “ By the civil law,” 
says Blackstone, “the offence of spiriting away 
and stealing men and children was punished with 
death.” But the criminal law of our forefathers, 
law that hanged people for thieving chattels worth 
more than twelve pence, and seldom erred on the 
side of leniency, forbore to place man-stealing in 
the list of capital offences. Declining to place the 
offence amongst felonies, #.¢. offences whose punish- 


ment involved forfeiture of goods and chattels, our 
ancestors declared man-stealing nothing worse than 
a grave misdemeanour. Neither a capital felony 
nor a minor felony, the offence of man-stealing—a 
crime supremely odious to modern sentiment—was 
dealt with as an irregularity to be reprobated less 
severely than the theft of a piece of linen or a yard 
of point-lace. ‘Throughout successive centuries of 
our national story, man-stealers were punished only 
with fine and imprisonment. 

Under the inconsistent criminal law, that dealt 
with horse-stealers and pig-stealers as capital felons, 
whilst it dealt with man-stealers as misdemeanants, 
it is not surprising that the settlement of our earliest 
transatlantic plantations multiplied the number of 
people in London who enriched themselves by un- 
lawfully supplying the planter’s want of labourers. 
In urgent need of work-people to aid them in tilling 
the soil, the primitive planters of our West Indian 
and American colonies were also in urgent need of 
artificers—carpenters, shoemakers, tailors,—and of 
women qualified for domestic service. Labourers 
of every sort were urgently demanded. 

This demand from the plantations was of some 
use to England in relieving her of many vagrants 
and ne’er-do-weels, who were sent out in batches 
to the plantations. It was to the benefit of the 
mother-country that, in order to give the colonists 
what they most needed, she encouraged prisoners 
convicted of the less heinous capital felonies to 
pray that their death-sentences might be commuted 
to sentences of transportation. The imperfect re- 
cords of the county of Middlesex are perfect enough 
to show that the penal death-rate of the Metropoli- 
tan shire was greatly lowered, in the later years of 
the Commonwealth and throughout the reign of 
Charles 11 by the transportation of convicts who 
would have been hanged at Tyburn if the planters 
had not needed them in the West Indies. The 
practice of encouraging them to pray for transporta- 
tion, and of consenting to the prayer, was after- 
wards superseded by statutes that empowered judges 
to sentence prisoners to transportation without 
regard to their wishes. Hence the comparatively 
modern system of transportation, that greatly 
moderated the rigour of our too severe criminal 
code. It may also be observed that, whilst England 
in the time of Charles 1 supplied the planters 
with conditionally pardoned felons, she also sent 
out to the plantations offenders of a very different 
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quality and complexion. Year after year, strong 
parties of pious conventiclers, convicted for the 
third time under the Conventicle Act of having said 
prayers with their neighbours, were sent out to the 
colonies for seven years. 

In so far as it resulted in the banishment of 
“conventiclers,” the cry from the plantations for 
‘more labourers ” was fruitful of injury to England, 
who suffered from the loss of men and women to 
be rated as honest and virtuous members of her 
humbler classes. But “the cry” did graver evil in 
stimulating the activity of “the spirits ” at the river- 
side, and “the spirits” who prowled about other 
parts of London, looking out for fit victims. It is 
impossible to state either precisely or approximately 
the number of the kidnappers or the number of 
the individuals whom they succeeded in “ spirit- 
ing” out of the country during this period. 
Taking every precaution against detection, the wily 
“ spirits” usually escaped punishment. Once in a 
while it happened that a young person, who had 
been inveigled by “a spirit” on board a vessel 
lying in the Thames, was rescued by the prompt 
action of a sagacious and energetic parent before 
the ship weighed anchor and moved down the river. 
But it is questionable whether one of every twenty 
persons taken on board ship by “spirits” was su 
fortunate as to escape transportation. Of the :nen 
and women who were thus taken against their will 
to Western plantations few lived to return to Eng- 
land in time to discover their captors and put them 
in the dock of the Old Bailey. It follows that the 
numerous indictments of “spirits” still to be found 
in the wasted and fragmentary files at the Clerken- 
well Sessions House, exhibit the names of only a 
small proportion of the man-stealers of the time of 
Charles 11. 

For the most part the stolen persons belonged to 
poor and mean sorts of folk. The demand from 
the plantations being for workers, the “spirits” 
looked out for persons who were accustomed to 
labour, and were at an age when they promised to 
be vigorous workers for many years. Apprentices 
who had served two or three years of “ their time ” 
to artisans, and knew something of their respective 
crafts, and well-grown striplings, working for bare 
subsistence as helpers in stables, under-porters, or 
carriers’ lads, were the kind of lads, taken. ‘The 
“spirits” also hunted for girls who had _ been 
serving-maids fora year or so under hard mistresses, 
and could ply a needle briskly. Such persons were 
young persons of promise to the kidnappers. Several 
considerations caused the spirits to look out more 
sharply for boys and girls than folk of greater age 
and experience. Lads and lasses in their nonage 
vere more easily managed on shore, more easily 
decoyed or forcibly carried on board ship, and more 
acceptable to the planters than grown men and 
women “ rising to thirty year,” who knew more of 
their legal rights and powers than boys and girls in 
their “teens.” It seldom happened that a “ spirit” 
carried off a young person whose parents were known 
to be affluent or in easy circumstances. Parents in 
easy circumstances were likely to take inconvenient 
pains and spend much money to recover a stolen 
child. But in the London of Charles 11, whose ap- 
prentices were often of gentle birth and sometimes 


(like the Honourable Dudley North) even of noble 
birth, it was possible for a man-stealer to mistake 
a gentleman’s son with a ’prentice’s cap on his 
head for an apprentice of mean extraction, and in 
consequence of the mistake to seize and ship to the 
plantations a young gentleman whose father was 
in a position to trace and recover his son, and 
punish the captor, as happened in the following case. 

On November 10, 1669, William Thew, “ spirit,” 
was moving along the river-side in the precincts of 
St. Katherine, when he came upon young Guildford 
Slingsby, son of Walter Slingsby, esquire ; and 
after regarding the youngster critically came to the 
opinion that he was precisely the boy to fetch a 
good price in Virginia. By what means he contrived 
to capture the lad does not appear, but the evi- 
dence is conclusive that the young gentleman was 
carried without his consent on board the John of 
London on November 10, 1669, by William Thew, 
and subsequently, without his consent and against 
his will, was transported to Virginia. 

From the bill on which William Thew was in 
the following summer arraigned for this offence, it 
may be inferred that Master Slingsby was not 
actually sold into slavery in Virginia, though he had 
been carried to the colony for sale in the usual 
way of business. Having a tongue in his head, 
the young gentleman seems to have used it to 
good purpose on his arrival in Virginia ; and on 
learning that he was no mere boy of the London 
pavement, or an ordinary apprentice, but the son 
of Walter Slingsby, esquire, the Virginian authorities 
forbore to keep him. In less than seven calendar 
months the squire’s son was back in London, and 
at the Session of Gaol Delivery which opened on 
June to, 1670, William Thew was tried at the 
Old Bailey Courthouse, and being found guilty, 
was fined in the sum of one hundred marks, 
was sentenced to stand in the pillory on three 
several days at three several places (to wit, on 
the first day at Tower Hill, on the second day 
at St. Katherine’s, and on the third day in the 
Strand near the Maypole), was ordered to be held in 
prison until he should have paid the said fine, and 
was further required to find good sureties for his 
appearance at the next Gaol Delivery of Newgate. 
This seems to have been the heaviest punishment 
ever accorded for man-stealing in Middlesex, at a 
time when the crime was most common. Had 
William Thew been convicted of stealing Squire 
Slingsby’s riding-horse, he would have been hanged, 
if he could not have pleaded his clergy. As he had 
stolen Squire Slingsby’s son, with the intention of 
selling him into slavery, he was only punished with 
fine, imprisonment, and three exhibitions in the 
pillory. 

The record of William Haverland’s trial at the 
Old Bailey, at the Gaol Delivery of Newgate which 
began on January 13, 1670, for attempting to 
transport Thomas Stone to Virginia, is noteworthy 
on account of the severity of the sentence, and also 
because the man-stealer procured the sovereign’s 
pardon. On his trial it was proved against William 
Haverland, to the satisfaction of a jury, that he had 
assaulted Thomas Stone, with intent to transport 
him to Virginia, and there to sell him into bondage. 
Found guilty, William Haverland was sentenced 
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to pay a fine of forty marks, to be held in prison 
until he should have paid ihe fine, and to be put 
upon the pillory on three several days, to wit, on 
the first day at East Smithfield, on the second day 
at Ratcliffe Cross, and on the third day at High 
Holborn, near the end of Chancery Lane. Had 
he undergone the whole sentence, this man-stealer 
would have received no adequate punishment. 
But he seems to have had sufficient influence and 
means to procure a royal pardon. Just five 
months after his trial, William WHaverland ap- 
peared in the court-house of the Old Bailey, and 
produced the King’s pardon under the Great 
Seal. One would like to know why the King 
granted this free and unconditional pardon to 
a caitiff convicted of so heinous and inhuman 
an offence. 

The sentences passed on man-stealers convicted 
of stealing or attempting to steal young people, not 
the children of gentlefolk, are often absurdly light. 
On September 1, 1679, “a spirit” named Ann 
Servant, wife of Ralph Servant of Stepney, yeoman, 
and a woman described by a legal draughtsman as 
“a person greedy of gain,” came in Stepney upon 
Alice Flax of the same parish, spinster, andassaulting 
her, carried her by force, without the consent and 
against the will of the same Alice, on board the 
good ship the Ev/izabeth and Katherine, then lying 
in the river Thames, and on the point of sailing for 
Virginia. She is said to have sold the same Alice for 
the gain and profit of the said Ann Servant. Two 
years and three months after the perpetration of this 
crime against Alice Flax, the aforesaid wife of Ralph 
Servant, yeoman, found herself in the dock at the 
Old Bailey. To the indictment charging her with 
this offence, Ann Servant first pleaded not guilty, 
but on reviewing the circumstances of her case, 
she thought right to abandon the false plea, and to 
confess all that was charged against her—<z.e. to 
acknowledge that she dd assault Alice Flax at 
Stepney, did carry her against her will on board 
ship, and dd sell her into slavery in Virginia. 
Thus found guilty on her own confession, Ann 
Servant, for the correction of her “greediness of 
gain,” and for a warning to all other persons 
animated by the same greed, was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 135. 4a. ! 

Another example of the occasional leniency of 
the criminal law, that sometimes sent maidservants 
to the gallows for stealing their mistresses’ wearing 
apparel, is found in the punishment awarded by the 
Middlesex magistrates at Hicks Hall to Mary 
Gwyn and Thomas Black for assaulting Alice 
Deakins and carrying her forcibly upon a ship 
lying in the Thames, “ with the intention of trans- 
porting the same Alice Deakins to parts beyond sea 
called Virginia, and there selling her for their own 
profit and gain, and to the utter ruin of the same 
Alice.” On September 26, 1683, Alice Deakins, 
spinster, @/a/. sixteen, daughter of one Robert 
Deakins, was in St. Botolph’s-without-Aldgate, co. 
Midd., when she was assaulted and seized by Mary 
Gwyn, wife of William Gwyn of the aforesaid parish, 
yeoman, and by Thomas Black, late of the same 
parish, yeoman, and was by the said Mary and 
Thomas forcibly carried, without her consent and 
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against her will, on board the good ship the Concord. 
Alice Deakins was so fortunate as to be rescued 
before the Concord weighed anchor and moved down 
the river ; and on October 6 next following her 
capture, the two “ spirits ” who had taken her person 
and put her on board ship were placed in the dock 
at Hicks Hall, and were required to answer to an 
indictment charging them with having carried off 
and shipped the girl, with intent to transport her 
to Virginia, and there to sell her into slavery. 
Forbearing to plead not guilty, the two “spirits ” 
confessed the indictment, ze. “pleaded guilty.” 
What was the sentence? It was adjudged by the 
Middlesex magistrates that each should be fined 
in the sum of twelve pence, and be detained in the 
New Prison at Clerkenwell until the fine should be 
paid ! 

How are we to account for the ludicrous light- 
ness of this sentence? It is incredible that this 
nominal fine was all the punishment these woman- 
stealers underwent. The probable explanation of 
the matter is that Mary Gwyn and Thomas Black 
had, with the permission of the court, come to terms 
with Alice Deakins’s father and appeased him with 
a considerable payment of money. It was unlawful 
to compound a felony, for to do so would have 
defrauded the sovereign of the felon’s goods and 
chattels, which on a culprit’s convicticn were for- 
feited to the Crown. But it was not felony to steal 
and sell a human creature. It was a felony to steal 
a pig, but only a misdemeanour to steal a bright, 
clever girl from her father. And in cases of mere 
malfeasance and misdemeanour, such as assaults 
and other trespasses, albeit they were grievous 
and perilous, it was lawful and usual for the 
assailant and the sufferer from aggression to come, 
with the permission of the court, to a pecuniary 
arrangement in respect to the private injury, and 
for the court, in consideration of the money paid 
by the wrong-doer to his victim, to punish the 
offender lightly for the wrong done to the public. 

Even though it could be shown that a composi- 
tion of this sort was made between the two “ spirits ” 
and their victim’s father, it would remain that, in the 
time when Mary Gwyn and Thomas Black were 
sentenced to nothing worse than a fine of one 
shilling each for stealing Alice Deakins with intent 
to transport her to and sell her in America, the 
offence committed by a kidnapper in stealing a 
humble and quite insignificant person was not 
regarded by society as the heinous crime which 
Blackstone thought it. It may be observed that 
even in Blackstone’s time in England, and much 
later in Scotland, social sentiment was not outraged 
in a high degree by the proceedings of kidnappers 
who forbore to lay hands on the children of well- 
to-do persons, and carried off only the waifs and 
strays and mere “ white trash ” of our cities. 

Of the many curious things of Great Britain’s 
comparatively recent social story, few are more 
curious than the tolerance displayed toward the 
agents of a peculiarly odious sort of white slave-trade, 
so short a time before we rose in our wrath against 
cruelty, and distinguished ourselves amongst the 
nations of the earth by our zeal and self-sacrifice 
for the suppression of black-slavery. 
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7.— POWER. 


IN THE DRY DOCK. 


OWER, with its resultant speed, is what the 
world seeks with feverish persistence. The 
average passenger—particularly if American 

—may loudly praise the ocean wave, but he is 
never anxious to remain on it long. Every hour 
saved is a joy to him. To feed on a pivot and 
sleep on a shelf, even amid the most gorgeous 
upholstery, is an experience appreciated by the 
multitude in inverse ratio to its duration. 

In the Royal Navy the object is to save coals ; 
and “ordinary speed” is but a fifth of the “ highest 
possible.” In the passenger marine the object is 
to make a record, for to the record-breaker the 
passengers crowd ; and so great is that crowd and 
the consequent competition among its constituents 
that, in the height of the season, we hear of as 
much as £450 being paid for the use of one cabin 
during one crossing of the Atlantic. 

Money may mean power, socially ; but in the 
engineering world power means money. The 
more power put into a ship, the more she costs to 
build and to work, and the more money she brings 
in. And the race for power is such, that we have 
now reached a stage in which a ship’s nominal horses 
are not only in excess of her gross tonnage, but 
also of her displacement. 

As ships get larger they cost more ; but it is not 
so much the hull that runs into capital as the 
furnishings and fittings, and, above all, the engines, 


notwithstanding the economies that result from 
triple and further expansion. For expansion 
means additional power, and every “ horse ” indi- 
cated can be taken as worth #13. 

Our modern mail-boats are worth a fortune 
apiece. Twelve years ago £150,000 would have 
been an outside price for the very best of them. 
Six years ago the Admiralty agreed to pay the 
White Star Company £130,000 each for the 
Britannic and Germanic; but for the Cunard 
Aurania they were prepared to pay £240,000 ; for 
the Umbria, £ 301,000; for the Ltruria, £ 310,000. 
The New Yor’, like her sister the /aris, now re- 
presenting the American line on the Southampton 
road, cost £320,000 ; the Zeuéonic, like her sister, 
the Majestic, cost £400,000, The new Cunarders 
are rumoured to be worth a million for the pair ; 
but this may be subject to the usual margin for 
advertising purposes. 

The cost of working one of these huge vessels 
is very great. Even the wages list of those em- 
ployed on board them totals up to nearly £2,000 
a month ; and every trip, out and home, of a 


twenty-knotter must realise £18,000, or leave a 
balance on the wrong side. With ships thus costing 
a pound a minute to work, it may well be asked 
how the money goes. 

But think of the work that has to be done! To 
begin with, they must raise 120 tons of steam an 


hour. Every day the A/ajestic evaporates 650,000 
gallons of water ; in other words, two hundred and 
fifty Majestics would require, for steaming purposes, 
just the same amount of water as is supplied to the 
whole population of the county of London. ‘To 
raise this water to the needful pressure of 180 Ib. or 
more per square inch, the boiler furnaces have to be 
fed with over three hundred tons of coal a day, so that, 
for her trip out and home, the ship has to consume 
the contents of half-a-dozen railway trains, mustering 
some two hundred wagons amongst them. This 
is to get the water into steam ; but after that the 
steam has to be condensed again into water, and 
to do this quite an ocean has to be pumped through 
twenty miles of condenser tubes, which it has to 
traverse three times before it has done its duty ; 
and during the six days she is crossing the Atlantic, 
half a million tons of this water pass through the 
ship for condensing purposes alone ! 

It may seem a simple matter to spin a screw 
round from seventy to a hundred times a minute, 
but when the screw has a mass of fifteen thousand 
tons in front of it, which it has to drive through the 
sea at the rate of thirty-five fect a second, forces 
and quantities have to come into operation of which 
even the sanguine “Screw Smith” never dreamt. 
And yet a first-class practical dreamer was Pettit 
Smith, the Columbus of the screw. 
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He was not the first to discover it—that had 
been done by Bramah in 1785—but he was the 
first to succeed in interesting the world in its dis- 
covery. A professional engineer he was not, for 
he was, in truth, a farmer near the Welsh Harp, 
Hendon ; but those who long scouted him as an 
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outsider, forgot that though a living may be assured 
by the trade union, progress has generally been due 
to the blackleg. 

His first trial trip was in 1836, on the Paddington 
Canal, with a screw of the Archimedean shape, 
the thread of which went twice round the spindle. 
The trip was not as successful as he had hoped ; 
and he tried again in the following February. The 
boat advanced but slowly at first; suddenly it 
bumped against something beneath it, and hurried 
ahead at twice its former speed. When the cruise 
was over, Smith discovered the cause of this wel- 
come, but unexpected, acceleration. Half the screw 
thread had been knocked away, doubtless when 
the bump occurred ; and as a thread that went 
round once drove a boat faster than one that went 
round twice, he adopted the simpler shape ; and, 
bit by bit, the screw was shortened by subsequent 
inventors, and other threads added, until it became 
as we have it to-day—not essentially different from 
Bramah’s pattern, as now deposited at South Ken- 
sington. And along with Bramah’s there are there 
the models of other carly propellers, including 
Ericsson’s, which has two screws, in windmill fashion, 
on one axis, as fitted to “the first screw steamer 
ever used commercially,” which was none other 
than the Vi ve/ty canal boat, plying between London 
and Manchester. 

The Hendon farmer, Screw Smith as he had 
come to be called, had, of course, many another 
obstacle to bump over before he attained success ; 
but his triumph came at last when the sister ships, 
Rattler and Alecto, alike in every respect except 
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that the former had a screw and the other paddles, 
were set to work at their historic tug of war, the 
two vessels being joined stern to stern by a hawser. 
Then it was “ pull paddles, pull screw,” for very 
life ; and the screw team won. 

Sanguine as Screw Smith may have been, it 
may be doubted if he foresaw the day when a 
mass like the Uméria would be driven across the 
Atlantic in six days by a single screw, which of 
itself is worth not far short of £5,000. Five 
thousand pounds for a screw! Really, as one of 
the Cunard officers observed, “you would be 
puzzled to see the money in it.” But it is there. 
In the first place, the Umébria—with the exception 
of the Z¢ruria, which is a sister ship, alike in all 
chief respects—has the largest propeller of all the 
Atlantic liners. It is 24} feet in diameter, and has 
four blades, each of which weighs seven tons, and 
the complete screw weighs thirty-nine tons. The 
boss cost £1,000 ; the blades of manganese bronze 
cost £120 a ton, or £3,360 for the four ; so that 
when the sundries are added we get close on to 
the round figures. Of course, these screws are so 
enormous in order to give the speed. In the 
Teutonic and her sister, which are double-screw 
boats, the propellers are three-bladed, and only 19} 
feet in diameter ; but together they are worth much 
more than the one screw of the Uméria. When 
we get to triple-screw boats, as in the French 
Jaureguiberry and Lazare Carnot, we can further 
reduce the diameter of the propellers and increase 
the cost of the set. We have mentioned the 
Umbria owing to the interest aroused in her last 
year, when her shaft was repaired at sea ; a credit- 
able feat, made much of by the newspapers as 
having been effected in a long, dark alley like a 
drain, whereas her tunnel, like that of all these 
modern ships, is electrically lighted over every 
bearing, and roomy enough for a man to walk 
along with his umbrella up ; and, to crown all, the 
shaft did not break in the tunnel at all, but at the 
thrust-block, in the engine room. 

The screw-shaft of any of these big vessels is 
more like a water-main than anything else: a 
series of short pipes of mild steel, nearly a couple 
of feet in diameter, bolted together at their collars, 
and resting almost shoulder high on their bearings, 
with here and there a spare section or so lashed to 
the wall, and still leaving room to pass and work 
in. One of these shafts, from screw to thrust- 
block, may measure over two hundred feet ; in 
fact, the AZajestic has a shaft which, if stood on end, 
would overtop the Monument on Fish Street Hill, 
and the sister shaft is only six feet shorter, and, 
like it, weighs over seventy tons. 

The shaft is to a steamer what the masts were to 
a sailing vessel. Power, either from steam or wind, 
is of no avail unless it can be communicated ; and 
the best-built hull is little better than a raft when 
the mast or the shaft has gone. But while in the 
old clipper the power was distributed over the three 
sticks, in the steamer it usually is concentrated into 
one. But the steamer’s development is advancing 
on the same lines as that of the sailing vessel. As 
the one mast of the ancients was superseded in the 
larger vessels by the two or three, and even four or 


five, for ease in handling, and the spreading of the 
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risk, so is the single shaft of the steamer gradually 
giving place to the double, and even triple, com- 
bination, which not only adds to the manceuvring 
power, but increases the means of safety. 

Practically, the general form of the screw has 
not altered during the last fifteen years, and the 
only variation is in the number of its blades and 
their “ pitch,” as affected by the vessel’s power and 
lines, and the trade in which she is engaged. The 
pitch of a screw is the length it would go at each 
revolution if it worked ina solid thread like the 
screws used by the carpenter. But water is not 
like wood or metal—it yields to pressure ; and the 
percentage of advance lost by this yielding is the 
“slip,” the amount of which is obtainable by de- 
ducting the actual distance run, as marked on the 
chart, from the product of the multiplication of the 
pitch by the number of revolutions. Screws there 
are of cast iron, of steel, of gun-metal, of man- 
ganese bronze, of phosphor bronze; and many 
there are that have made thirty million revolutions 
and been little the worse for wear. The bronze 
screws last the longest, and give the best speed ; 
they suit the water better than the others, and, 
being tougher, have thinner blades, so as to re- 
duce the friction on the cutting edges. <A screw 
blade wears unevenly, but it is not the side that 
does the work that wears fastest, but the one 
facing the engines, which becomes so deeply pitted 
that a coat of cement has occasionaiiy to be given 
it to make it smooth. And as the front of the 
screw corrodes, so does the stern post, particularly 
when gun-metal or bronze blades are used, for such 
metals and steel, when placed in sea-water, form a 
fairly active galvanic couple, to moderate the effect 
of which, strips of zinc are fitted round the hole in 
which the shaft revolves, in order that, by its sacri- 
fice, the steel may be saved. A ship can thus be 
worked more economically with bronze blades than 
steel ones. Inone of the P. & O. boats, the sub- 
stitution of bronze for steel gave increased speed, 
required less engine-power, and saved as much as 
seven hundred tons of coal on one trip out and 
home. 

The strain on the shaft is, of course, tremendous. 
As a rule, it breaks in one of the middle sections ; 
but since the introduction of triple expansion, with 
the consequent three cranks, and greater uniformity 
of the thrust from the engines, breakages, though 
made much of when they occur, are but very oc- 
casional incidents ; and the shaft is as safe as an 
English passenger train, which is said to be the 
safest thing in existence. 

Close to the engine is the thrust-block, or main 
bearing of the shaft, the one that takes the greatest 
strain. It consists of a series of, perhaps, eleven 
collars, for were the thrust to be transmitted by 
one collar, the friction would probably be un- 
manageable, particularly on one of the big Atlantic 
boats, which have to make 675,000 revolutions in 
their race across ; or even in a Cape boat, which 
makes 1,750,000 revolutions, or, in fact, any of the 
long-journey liners, to Australia or New Zealand, 
for instance, which get through 140,000 revolutions 
a day. This huge composite bearing is almost 
always in the engine-room, and forward of the bulk- 
head, by which the shaft-alley is cut off from the 


rest of the ship. It rests on powerful bracket 
plates, the bearers of which are firmly secured 
to the hull. Its rubbing faces are of white metal, 
or some similar material that stands friction well, 
as are also those of the other important bearings 
at the screw-hole, which, in many instances, is 
fitted with lignum vita, segments of which wood, 
with water-spaces between, will stand a pressure of 
nearly a ton to a square inch. 

With the thrust-block we have entered the 
engine-room, which is three storeys high and 
sometimes as much as fifty feet long, filled with a 
bewildering entanglement of shafts and rods ; there 
being a quite unexpected absence of wheels. A 
main engine looks a very different affair when first 
erected in the shop from what it does when placed 
in position, amid a multitude of auxiliaries ; and it 
takes time for the eye to become accustomed to it, 
particularly if it be on the move. The speed at 
which it moves is the first surprise. To look at 
the massive shafts in repose, one would never 
imagine that they could be so lively in action. 
Here is a great steel column darting up and down 
at the rate of thirteen feet a second, and turning a 
crank shaft, which of itself may weigh forty tons, 
as easily as if it were the handle of a barrel-organ. 

Standing on the ground floor we can see, between 
the Gothic archways of steel, the three cranks we 
spoke of on the great shaft, and those bright steel 
spars that seem to dance on it, lengthening and 
shortening, swinging and crossirg, gleaming with 
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polishand grease, which have to travel a third as many 
miles as the vessel steams, and never seem to tire. 
From the floor above, where the men are lubricating 
the link motionand crosshead and piston-rod, we can 
look down into the labyrinth, and wonder why it 
is needful for so many uprights to be stood on that 
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mighty, whirling spindle ; and we can look aloft, and 
find perhaps the reason, but not until we begin by 
distinguishing the piston-rods and tracing them 
home into their cylinders. With the shaft, the 
cylinders, and the “steam road” we have the es- 
sentials, and the rest follows easily, although we 
may be landed in somebody’s patents, ignorance 
of which is excusable. 

Though there may be three cranks, it by no 
means follows that there are only three cylinders. 
Some years ago, when on the Clyde, among the 
shipwrights, we made a note of a man at work 
inside the cylinder of the Zahn, while the cap was 
being lowered on to it. In that big well he looked 
a dwarf, although he was big enough for a guards- 
man. The cylinder then being put together was 
one of five, there being two high-pressure cylinders, 
one intermediate, and two low-pressure cylinders ; 
the high-pressure ones being above the low-pressure, 
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with one piston-rod common to both. This was 
the first engine of that pattern ; it gave the Zahn 
a record on the Southampton road, and it formed 
the model of those now adopted in the new 
Cunarders, which, being double-screw boats, have 
duplicate engines, and, consequently, have ten cylin- 
ders at work, five in each engine-room, when driving 
at full power. 

Triple expansion—the system by which steam 
at high pressure is admitted into a small cylinder, 
passed on when done with into a larger one, and 
thence into a much larger third one, where, when 
its push is almost spent, the vacuum due to the 
condenser comes in to help it by its pull—has not 
yet reached its majority. The Propfontis, Dr. Kirk’s 
first effort in that direction, was designed in 1874 ; 
and for six years it was on its trial, until, in fact, 
boilers could be got to stand the needed steam. 
When this was achieved, in 1880, or thereabouts, 
Thompsons of Australian clipper fame—who has 
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« a ton of cargo a mile. 
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not heard of the Zhermopyle, the fastest clipper 
that ever was, or the Patriarch, which held the 
record on the Sydney track ?—resolved to go into 
steam, and their first boat was the Aderdeen, in 
which triple expansion scored such a success as to 
ensure its general adoption. When a saving of 
twenty-five per cent. can be effected on the coal 
bill, by delivering high-pressure steam and working 
it expansively, one can hardly wonder at the high 
pressure at which the system has been adopted, or 
that engines are in the market in which the steam 
is expanded fourthly and even fifthly, or, perhaps 
more correctly, quadruply and quintuply. By the 
addition of the small cylinder, some vessels have 
been increased in horse-power from four thousand 
to six thousand ; one of the altered ones actually 
saved twelve hundred tons on one round voyage, 
and in some cases the coal consumption has been 
reduced by as much as a third. 

That high pressure means heat to start with is, 
however, obvious enough from the temperature of 
this end of the middle platform, from which we 
have been looking up and down and around us. 
As we move towards the lower pressures, we reach 
lower temperatures, and on the floor above we are 
in an ordinary summer climate, and can look down 
into the busy mill without being worried or dis- 
comforted. 

The mill works as regularly as a watch. Some 
of the mills—the bigger ones that run the Western 
Ocean—get a rest within a week, but those that put 
a girdle round the world have a far longer spell 
between their examinations. The Zekoa, one of 
the New Zealand meat boats, once ran from 
Teneriffe to Auckland, 12,059 knots, without a 
stop or a slackening of speed ; and over the whole 
journey from London to Auckland she carried her 
6,250 tons of cargo at a speed of ten knots on 
an expenditure of 1,237 tons of coal, or, in other 
words, she used but half an ounce of fuel to carr) 
This is not the longest run 
byagood many. Two New Zealand boats, launched 
at Denny’s, at Dumbarton, went all the way on their 
first trip, from the Clyde to Dunedin, without a 
stoppage ; and there have been other long runs, 
running into millions of revolutions. But to spend 
one’s life amid this untiring movement! There 
are men afloat who have journeyed a million miles 
and more about the world while working in such 
engine-rooms, taking as much pride in this intricate 
machinery as a seaman does in his rigging. And 
there are a few master-mariners who have even run 
over two million miles on the sea ; and some of 
them envy the engineer on his platform as much as 
he envies them on the bridge. 

A first-class cargo boat, like the Zekoa, gets along 
with twenty-five men in her engine-room ; a first 
class express ocean liner, like the A/ajestic, which has 
fifty-four engines on board, in addition to the main 
ones to which we have confined our attention, re- 
quires from 160 to 170 men to work the three watches 
now customary in the service. Of this number, 
about twenty are engineers, and thirty greasers ; the 
rest of the hands being in the stokehold, either as 
firemen or coal trimmers. Each watch lasts four 
hours, and the bill of the Zeufonic, for instance, 
shows that the men on duty are made up of six 
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engineers, six greasers, twenty firemen, fourteen 
trimmers, and an electrician, with two greasers 
under him. These are the men who work the 
mill, each at his station, on the platforms, on the 
floor, and in the tunnel ; every part of the driving 
engines being under as constant observation as the 
sails used to be on an old-time line-of-battle ship, 
when almost every sail on each of the masts was 
the special care of the men who attended to it 
alone. 

The crew of a large passenger ship is, nowadays, 
divided into three messes: the quartermasters, 
carpenters, and seamen dine in the forecastle ; the 
lamp trimmers and stewards have their meals in 
the glory hole ; and the stokers and greasers wher- 
ever they can get them, in the regions below. In 
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as it is called in some lines, or “greaser,” as it is 
called in others. From a greaser you become a 
storekeeper, or donkeyman ; and there is your 
career. 

The old stokers had a hot time of it, and some 
of them have now ; but the introduction of closed 
stoke-holds and closed ash-pits have brought the 
temperature down considerably. The old plan was 
to trust to the natural draught that came below 
through the intakes ; the new, is either to pump air 
into the boiler-room, or else to pump hot air direct 
on to the fire. Under the old plan, if there were 
not sufficient difference between the stokehold 
temperature and that of the external air, as in the 
Red Sea, for example, the fires would not burn; 
and they always burnt better when the vessel was 
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some quarters, an effort has been made lately to 
improve the conditions under which the stokehold 
hands exist, but much remains to be done. To 
have no resting-place but in a bunk, which has to 
hold not only your bed, such as it is, but your clean 
clothes and your dirty clothes ; to eat your food 
with your fingers, and have no way of washing 
but in a bucket—to say nothing of the temperature 
and the grimy nature of the occupation—may have 
charms for many, but is not a state of things to be 
hankered after. Of course, there is pay, and there 
iS promotion, which, however, is not of extensive 
range. You join as a coal trimmer and are ad- 
vanced to be fireman ; when you are in port you 
are employed in the engine-room, and thus become 
acquainted with the parts of the machinery, until 
the day arrives when you step up to be an “oiler,” 


steaming to windward. But under the new system, 
neither the position of the wind nor the temperature 
of the air makes any difference, for the draught is 
as much under control as that of a blast furnace. 
Without such appliances, a stokehold is de 
cidedly a warm place, and in the bigger ships life 
would be unendurable. When it is considered 
that some vessels are compelled to have forty tons 
of coal alight at the same time in their furnaces, 
to keep them going, it can be imagined what the 
temperature would be like if the draught were 
unaided. A stokehold is the only place afloat in 
which it is not obvious, at first glance, that one is on 
board a ship. Standing on the flagged floor, and 
looking at the boiler faces, no matter which way 
they may go —lengthways, crossways, or in groups 
it seems as though one had strayed into the boilet 
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room of some factory or colliery, on a foggy day ; ‘launched, and she was as good as she looked. 
and the resemblance is all the greater when the When she broke the record, she did it on less 
ship is in port and preparing, to start in a day or __ pressure, less power, and less coal than any of her 
two, and the men are in the cold furnaces, cleaning __ rivals. Her furnaces were sufficiently fed with eight 
them out. tons an hour, while those of the Faris take three 

It is customary to light the fires the day before times as much. Never was such a weight driven 
the ship starts, in order that they may warm the _ through the water at so great a speed, at so small 
metal up gradually ; but many fires are not lighted a cost. She was truly a boat to be proud of, but 
until five or six hours before the time fixed for de- _ her owners sold her to the Italian Government for 
parture. As ir. the locomotive, the start is made — war purposes, and the Atlantic knew her no more. 
with a shovelful of live coals, but the amount She was not, perhaps, profitable on tonnage measure- 
thrown in, well spread, soon becomes much larger, ment ; but she wasa beauty, and she could go. As 
though the power of making steam is less. ‘The a rule, however, speed is merely a matter of coals. 
marine boiler is, indeed, the weak point in steam Your Clyde men will build you a ship to run forty 
navigation, and the one in which the world has knots an hour, but then she will have to be of 






















long been anxious to improve. The cylindrical 160,000 horses, and burn two thousand tons of coal 
type, with return tubes, is the best we have had up _a day. 
to the present ; but even when helped by the Fox The screw is at the mercy of the engine, the 






corrugations or the Purves ribs, its percentage of engine at that of the boilers, the boilers at that of 
efficiency is disappointing. The Perkins boiler the furnaces ; and so long as the work is done by less 
yields steam at from three hundred pounds to five than fifteen per cent. of the heat generated—the 
hundred pounds per square inch, and if such high rest being wasted—we must heap on the coals 










pressures could be depended on the engineer would furiously, start the fans, and turn on the draught to 
rejoice, but, unfortunately, things have not as yet _—_ do the best we can. 
gone smoothly with the system, and the engineer But what a distance the smoke has to travel before 






lives in hope. it reaches the outer air! Though in all ships it 

That the pressure will be got some day is has not to go so far as it does in the Scot, whose 
practically undoubted; but speed depends on funnels measure a hundred and twenty feet from 
something else besides pressure and power. The rim to grate-bar. 
America Was one of the best-looking vessels ever 
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O now fresh the garden smells after rain! 
’ Wet the ground, and chill the air, and the clouds 
bd Make shadows on the hills like purple shrouds, 


While stripes of golden light adorn the plain. 



















O how sweet the garden smells after rain! 
So keen and pure like scent of Northern Sea, ns 
But flowers fair recumbent lie - ah me! 


From last night’s hurricane—like warriors slain. 















O how bright the garden looks after rain! 
The sun with light floods earth and sky, and flowers 
Upspring released from cruel wind and showers, 







And waft their own peculiar scents again. 






O how fair the garden looks after rain! 
The roses and the gilliflowers uprear, 
And with a confidence from Heaven appear 

To tell once more that joy comes after pain! 
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before the mysterious stillness of bodily death, that it can surely brighten them to us when we 
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VII. —** SANS 


that ends this strange eventful history,” this 

which is “second childishness and mere 
oblivion ; sans teeth, sans eyes, sans tasie, sans 
everything.” What shall we say of this? In the 
first place it would seem to indicate a natural, and 
not an unnatural end. Though in some cases this 
period of expiring consciousness and incapacity 
is piteously drawn out, that of which it is said it 
“soon passeth away and we are gone” arrives, ap- 
parently, to almost all who do not diea violent 
death, or in the pain of acute disease which quickens 
the sense, abnormally, to the last. There are 
those, indeed, who drop down dead, without (as we 
say) a moment’s warning. But before the final 
breath has come (when all, at length, is still), when 
the last word has been spoken, the last look given, 
there is often a pause as the unseen messenger 
(who has been standing with those around the bed) 
gathers up the departing soul into his arms and 
carries it away. In the natural death of those who 
are so strong that they come to fourscore years 
or more, these minutes of oblivion are sometimes 
heralded by a long-drawn display of impotence in 
which responsibility may be reckoned to have 
ceased, and in looking at which in the light of the 
world, or even of. the Lord, we are only spectators 
of that which is going on or coming to pass. All 
may well hope that, with them, this piteous paren- 
thesis between eternity and time may be shortened, 
if not escaped from altogether, and that, with con- 
scious faith, they may be permitted to commit 
theirspirits intotheir Father’s hands. And yet (such 
are the mystical paradoxes of love) we who remain 
would never cease to blame ourselves if we did not 
(according to our ability and means) do our best to 
eke out the dying sands of life in those under our 
care. We know that they will soon run out, but 
such is the sacredness of every stage in the journey 
of a human being, so strong is the Christian sense 
that throughout its course we are in the hands of 
God rather than man, that we dare not shorten 
pain (even when we know it is the only symptom 


Win shall be said of the “last scene of all, 
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of vitality), by helping the labouring unconscious 
heart to lay its burden down. It is, we say, the 
part of a heathen or savage to put a dying man to 
death. Though we elaborate machinery to slay 
the strong upon a field of battle, he would be 
counted brutal who killed those who lay there 
(though fatally wounded), after we had done ou 
best to put the living to death. Such, too, is the 
sacredness of human life, however helpless, that, 
in times of peace, we call for the opinion of one 
physician after another, though we know perfectly 
well that the best human skill and wisdom are hope- 
lessly impotent to do what we (in all sincerity) de 
sire. Thus the latest science ministers to the pro- 
longation of pain which it professes to remove. 

It is probable, however, that the once vigorous 
and sensitive man, now “sans taste, sans every 
thing,” though he may turn uneasily upon his pillow, 
does not “feel” as those around him fancy or fear. 
We cannot, really, compare our sensations. This 
is admitted in the proverb, “What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison,” and by a graver 
sentence, “The heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
and a stranger doth not intermeddle_ with its joy.” 
Still, we (happily) measure the sensibility of another 
by our own, or the force of the command “ Do as 
you would be done by” might be endangered. 
Thus we seek to alleviate the apparent sufferings of 
one whose lips and eyes are no longer capable of 
conveying thought to ourselves. 

While, however, we watch by his side with tender 
ministrations, we must check a natural tendency to 
take note of, and attach importance to, any broken 
words which may possibly escape from his lips in a 
parenthesis of imperfect consciousness. We may 
easily make far too much of the “last utterances ” 
of one we love when unconnected fragments of old 
memories flit across the material of an expiring 
brain, and when the time has passed in which a 
man can express what he really thought before the 
flame began to “sob” in the lamp of his mortal 
being. His life is “hid with Cbrist in God,” 
and we who wait for the last flicker which comes 
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before the mysterious stillness of bodily death, 
must not use that to judge the value of the “ light 
divine” which has guided or awaits the departing 
soul. 

And more. The evening of the fairest day may 
end in cloud and storm. It is not without reverence 
that we can perceive how a saint may show one 
form of his communion with Christ in utterances 
which irresistibly sound like an echo of His wail 
upon the cross, “ My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” As a man has had “the 
mind of Christ” in life, he “ continues with Him in 
His tribulation,” after some measure, to the last. 
The Christian’s cross has to be borne in unexpected 
ways, and its weight, which was righteously endured 
throughout the strong noon of life, may reveal forms 
of pressure which are unfelt by him till the twilight 
comes. Before he commits his spirit into his 
Father’s hands he may have to wrestle afresh with 
evil “ principalities and powers.” The long-drawn 
battle may go on into the night, the battered soldier 
of the cross may take the last step in his march with 
all his harness on his back, and fight till the sword 
(which he has never sheathed) drops at length from 
his feeble but unconquered hands. 

Let us look with silent reverence on the “last 
scene of all,” and, though the dramatist who says 
‘‘ All the’ world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players,” leaves them, at length, 
“sans everything,” still turn the “Light of the 
Lord” upon the closing hours of life with a belief 





“THE DAYS 


OF OUR 


AGE.” 


that it can surely brighten them to us when we 
are conscious of their passage, cheer our friends 
who stand by, though unable (by reason of our 
mortal weakness) to exchange any thought with 
ourselves, and when the gate of Death shall have 
been passed, shine with greater clearness in a world 
to come. 

If the seventh age is “second childishness,” 
let us try to associate with it something of what 
we think of in connection with the “first.” The 
mystery of death is no greater than that of birth. 
One is really as “ natural” as the other. Both tell 
of “human” helplessness. In one we say of infants 
that “ their angels do always behold the face of their 
Father Which is in Heaven,” in another, we believe 
of the old (however impotent and feeble) that, so 
to speak, they are soon about to behold it them- 
selves. And as we do not confidently forecast the 
future of the child, so neither let us judge the past 
of the man. Let us rather judge ourselves as we 
move onwards through each stage in the morn 
ing, noon, and evening of life, so that, at the end, 
through Him Who “when He had overcome the 
sharpness of death, opened the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers,” we may joyfully realise that though 
our “earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” ‘Then we shall 
know the fulness of the mortal fallacy, that when all 
the “seven ages” of man shail have been passed, 
we are “sans everything.” 


-—- a, ne 
Sife’s SMighwan. 


I DREAMT that I beside life’s highway stood, 

And watched the eager, restless, jostling throng ; 
Some madly rushing after seeming good, 

Some hiding ’mid the crowd their shame and wrong. 
The young, methought, tripped on the grassy marge 

That fringed the beaten track by manhood made, 
While feeble age crept where the shadows large 

Ot hedgerow trees a Cc oling shelter made. 


I spoke to youths, whose merry laugh and shout 
Rang as, with twined arms, they careless strode.— 
‘*Ye surely happiest are in this mixed rout, 
Since with such zest ye walk the flowery road.” 
‘*Not so,” said they, and changed their mien became, 
**Our a longed-for goal ; 
We in yon throng our places soon must claim 


joys are future yet 


As strenuous aspirants for glory’s roll.” 

I asked the middle-aged if manhood’s prime, 
With honours, duties, cares, and business rife, 

Brought highest joys. They said they had no time 
For such debate in their so eager strife. 

**We look toward said they, ‘its restful calm 
Will be the 

And 


Sore 


age, 


crown and solace of our days, 


soothe our chafed souls with its sweet balm, 


vexed with strife on life’s o’ercrowded ways.” 


[ turned where age, impatient of delay, 
Lingered like eddies from a swirling stream. 
‘* Happy your lot!” said I. ‘* Life’s evening ray 
Sees all accomplished each ambitious dream.” 
‘6 Alas!” 


Our hopes are blighted, our ambitions dead ; 


said they, ‘‘we seem to have gained nought ; 


Youth is the season with most pleasures fraught, 
Its joys unvalued all too quickly sped.” 

I paused to ponder, and lo! near my feet, 
A toil-worn pilgrim set his heavy load. 

Said I, ‘‘ Thy burden and the crowd and heat 
Make this for thee a sad and weary road. 

Art thou of those who backward look, and 
For youthful hours let slip unvalued past ? 

Or dost thou forward cast thy wistful eye 


sigh 


Towards age’s leisured ease approaching fast?” 

‘** Neither,” said he, ‘‘ I’ve learned that ev’ry day 
Brings its own shine and shade, its toil and rest, 

And He Who sent me forth planned out my way 
Its burden, length, and goal—and He knows best. 

Though long the way, ’tis one step at a time; 
With ‘ daily bread’ my daily task is done.” 

He spoke in tones cheery as sabbath chime, 

] 


Shouidered his burden bravely, and was gone. 


‘TOM BROWN, 
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THE PEOPLES 


OF EUROPE. 


HOW THEY LIVE, THINK, AND LABOUR. 


FRANCE, IL. 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIES. 


HE trades and industries of France are flourish- 
ing. ‘They may be roughly divided into six 
classes : (1) mining and metal ; (2) the pre- 

paration and transformation of mineral substances 
other than metals—as, for example, china, earthen- 
ware, glass, and mirrors ; (3) paper industries ; (4) 
gas ; (5) various chemical products, sugar refining, 
candles, soap, glycerine, etc. ; (6) textile fabrics, 
cotton, wool, hemp, jute, linen, silk, mixed stuffs, 
etc. ‘There are over 250 coal and anthracite pits 
at work in France, and over fifty lignite, employing 
many workmen. ‘These coal mines are distributed 
over various departments, but the principal are in 
the north, where the geological formation so closely 
resembles that of England. The French produc 
tion of coal, however, is only about two-thirds of 
her consumption, the rest is imported from England, 
Belgium, and Germany. ‘The iron mines are as a 
rule far from the coal mines. Here, too, produc- 
tion is not equal to demand, and France has to 
import iron from Germany, Spain, Algiers, and 
Belgium. The country also works copper, lead, 
and zinc, but in these cases the ore is imported 
from abroad. 

For the excellence of her china, France has al- 
ways been famed. To this day Sevres and Limoges 
maintain their high standard of artistic merit. ‘The 
same applies to glass and crystal. ‘There are seven 
looking-glass works in the land, of which five are at 
Saint-Gobaine, that original home of the craft, where, 
in 1665, M. de Nehou invented the process of 
rolling glass for mirrors, the secret of which estab- 
lished the prosperity of the factory and finally 
drove the Venetian mirrors out of the markets of 
the world. It was Nehou who fitted up, by order 
of Louis xiv, the famous Galeries des Glaces at 
Versailles, and a company formed by him prospers 
to this day, turning out one quarter of the plate- 
glass used in the world. ‘The manufactory is 
situated in a clean, bright, tree-shaded, prosperous- 
looking town, quite different from the standard 
English and American type of a manufacturing 
centre. The main buildings of the great factory 
stand in a park-like domain, while the officers of the 
company are established in an edifice of the time 
and style of Louis xiv. Among the most com- 
fortable as well as the most picturesque dwellings 
of the place are the houses built by the company 
and conceded on favourable terms to their work 
men. In a word, all the surroundings are different 
from what we associate in England with factory 
life. ‘True, Saint-Gobaine is in its way a unique 


establishment, but what is happily not unique is the 
picturesqueness of its site. 

One of the most delightful features of the in 
dustrial centres in France is the absence of that 
dinginess and squalor which invariably seem to 
accompany mining and commerce in England. 
This is seen even near the coal mines, where green 
fields under high cultivation appear even to the 
pit’s mouth. Indeed, there are districts which have 
been fertilised instead of spoilt by the discovery of 
coal, as the poorest kind is turned into manure, and 
where formerly only rye and buckwheat grew wheat 
now flourishes, and property trebled in value. And 
when, as now and then is the case, the manufacturing 
town itself is noisome, it is not a grimy atmo 
sphere that overhangs it—a pure blue sky takes the 
place of a black grime. ‘This may partly be due to 
climate, but yet more to the care of man. 

The French are an innately beauty-loving people, 
and such sights as are presented by our own Black 
Country would offend too deeply their «esthetic 
instincts. Limoges and its environs are bright and 
cheerful to the eye, while we all know the hideous 
ness of the Staffordshire Potteries. 

The same applies to the cotton spinning districts, 
with their mills hidden among verdure—a pleasing 
contrast to sooty Manchester and its rivals. The 
mining companies encourage the development of 
cottage life among their workmen. 

It must not, however, be inferred from this that 
France is a workman’s paradise. Disastrous strikes 
occur there as here, attended often with blood 
shed and bitter feeling, and all who have travelled 
throughout the land have noticed the increase of 
intemperance among the working classes. Still, in 
spite of the conflicts between capital and labour, 
and in spite of the deplorable decadence of the 
national sobriety, the workman is on the whole 
better off than in England. As a rule, the propor- 
tion between his income and his house rent is larger, 
and cases are comparatively rare of workmen de 
voting half their earnings to eating and drinking, 
in which their wives and children do not partici- 
pate. 

Next to the United States and England, France 
is perhaps the largest paper-producing country, 
though since 1876 the paper factories in number 
and value of produce are on the decrease. ‘The 
principal are those of Angouléme and Saint-Marie, 
this latter specially for bank notes. It was in the 
factory of Rives d’Annonoy that in 1836 Mont- 
golfier first tried using the wood of lime trees mixed 
with rag for making paper, after the method of the 
Japanese, who employ bamboo and mulberry, and 
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the manufacture of wood paper has since greatly 
developed. The paper industry was one of the 
many the French Huguenots carried to England. 
Paper wall-hangings were first produced in England 
in the seventeenth century in imitation of the 
Chinese papers. In France, Reveillon, in 1760, 
founded the first manufactory of such papers in the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine of Paris, which has ever 
since then, despite the gutting of their manu- 
factory during the worst days of the Revolution, 
been the centre of this industry. It was further 
developed in 1814 by Gillon, under whose name and 
by whose heirs it is still carried on. There are 
other factories in provincial towns, and all turn out 
tasteful produce, though of late England has ri- 
valled them, and in some instances surpassed them 
in neatness and taste. 

Gas for lighting purposes, although invented by 
a Frenchman, Labon, did not come into use till 
1818, that is thirteen years later than in England, 
and the first gas company was not started in Paris 
till 1823. French coal seems to produce a smaller 
quantity of gas than English. Thus, for example, 
Saint-Etienne coal will produce two hundred and 
seventy litres of gas, as against three hundred and 
forty-two given out by Newcastle coal. 

The textile manufactories employ more than a 
million workmen. In this branch France exports 
largely. The chief centres are Roubaix, Sedan, 
Reims, Rouen, Elbceuf, and Lyons. Much of the 
raw material comes from the East and America, and 
the silk from Italy, though the greater part of the 
latter raw material is supplied by France itself, 
especially since the commercial rupture between the 
two Latin countries. 

The sugar refineries are devoted in part to the 
produce of beetroot sugar, a native industry en- 
couraged by the State, and in less proportion to 
imported sugar, which is much dearer, but also 
sweetens much more effectually. 

Nor should the output of France in the important 
matter of asphalte pits be forgotten ; nor her yield 
of peat, largely used for fuel, especially by the 
peasantry. She also has salt mines, chiefly in the 
east, and to a smaller extent in that singular dis- 
trict’ which stretches from Arles to the sea nearly 
as far as Marseilles, part of which is known as La 
Camargue, a level plain glittering with the shining 
particles of the precious condiment, which is ob 
tained by evaporation. 

In France a large number of acres are under vine 
cultivation. The appearance of the phylloxera in 
1885 struck a terrible blow to this great French 
industry, so that whole districts were ruined. 
There was no remedy except to root up the vines. 
American vines were planted to replace them. The 
vine prospects are now looking up, but France has 
not yet recovered her former pre-eminence as a vine 
country. Formerly she exported fifty-five million 
gallons annually, and imported about twenty-two 
millions. She exports still about the same quantity, 
but imports two hundred and forty-two million 
gallons, three-quarters of which come from Spain. 
The average value of vine land is about £50 per 
acre. Vines are grown all over France except in 
the north and north-west. 

Olives are grown in twelve departments. 


The 
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oil of Provence and Languedoc is superior to any 
other. Olives, however, rank with walnuts, chest- 
nuts, and vegetables as quite a third-rate item in 
French produce. Colza is largely grown. 

Cereals occupy about twenty-nine per cent. of 
French soil. ‘The average yield of wheat is about 
twenty bushels per acre, which is twice as much as 
used to be obtained in France early this century, 
but lower than in any other corn-growing country 
of today. The French are great bread eaters. 
The average consumption is about three hundred 
and forty-one million bushels. Oats, rye, and 
barley are extensively cultivated, and Indian corn 
has begun to be an important item. Buckwheat is 
much grown for cattle. Potatoes are also largely 
grown, chiefly in the north. Meadow lands are 
pretty well distributed all over France. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES. 


With regard to the distribution of population as 
resulting from the industries it may be roughly 
grouped thus. The north is the manufacturing 
and mining district, and as such is more densely 
populated than any other part and has larger towns. 
The south, with the exception of the silk industries, 
is chiefly agricultural, devcted to the growth of oil, 
vines, mulberry, and early vegetables, for which it 
finds a market in Paris and often in Great Britain. 
Here the population is much sparser, but it pos 
sesses also some of the largest towns of the realm, 
such as Lyons, Marseilles, Nimes, Toulouse, and 
Nice. On the west coast the northern half consists 
only of Brittany, and Normandy is pastoral. Here 
green fields alternating with orchards show land 
that verily flows with milk and honey, densely 
populated and full of scattered villages rather than 
of big towns. Indeed, there are none except Nantes 
and Coutances. ‘The south-west district is devoted 
to viticulture, with here and there great stretches 
of Landes—that is to say, wild sandy tracts, once 
sea-bottoms, which bring the per acreage of popula- 
tion very low. In the east lie the big mountai: 
ranges and the large forests, alternating and con 
trasting with arid plains. The east divides itsel! 
into three districts : the most northern, the Moselle 
valley or Champagne ; the central, or Saone valley, 
corresponding to the old Duchy of Burgundy, 
“waterish Burgundy,” as Shakespeare accuratel\ 
calls it ; and the Rhone valley, from Lyons south 
wards. In the Vosges and the Jura charcoal! 
burning, cheese-making, and the manufacture of 
sabots and pipes give employment. Most of the 
so-called English briar pipes sold in France are 
made in the Jura. Of late the art of diamond 
cutting has been developed, an art which has 
been more or less a Jewish speciality, and which n« 
doubt wandered hither from Alsace, where Hebrews 
abound. In Provence and the Cevennes the rear 
ing of silkworms employs many women and chil 
dren. During the two months of hatching and 
life of these little animals they require incessant 
care, both as regards cleanliness and food, with 
which they must be plied day and night. This 
rural industry is a tradition handed down from the 
time of the Protestants who fled to this wild region 
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and, deprived of religious and civil rights, devoted 
themselves to industrial pursuits. 


FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 


The usual food of the people in the north is 
potatoes, in the west beans, in the south maize 
plays a large part in the peasants’ diet. In the 
centre chestnuts in the form of marrons blancs— 
that is to say, boiled in a large cauldron lined with 
a layer of potatoes, or ground into flour, are largely 
used. In some parts of France walnuts are thus 
ground and made into cakes. In the centre the 
6lé noir is largely cultivated and consumed. ‘The 
drink in the north and east is beer, in the west 
cider, in the south wine. The Frenchwoman is a 
clever cook, and manages to “rer parti of everything 
that comes in her way, an expression which implies 
something more than making the most of things. 
Soup, which is the national dish, she can make with 
a few vegetables, and for holidays the addition of a 
bit of bacon. The cuisine in the north is made 
with butter, in the south with oil, and each one 
detests the other’s cuisine as cordially as it does 
its personality. It is difficult to say exactly where 
the south begins. Its cuisine certainly begins 
where Romanesque architecture takes the place of 
Gothic. What distinguishes the Frenchwoman 
from her German and English sister is her capacity 
for combining the most orderly and thrifty house- 
keeping with the brightness and vivacity of social 
charm, which is quite a distinct thing from intel- 
lectuality. 


REGISTER OF SEAMEN. 


The seaboard of France divides itself into three 
parts, the North Sea, the Mediterranean, and the 
Channel, or the Sleeve as they call it, and as it was 
also called in England in the days of Good Queen 
Bess. The country is divided into five maritime 
prefectures, each prefect holding the rank of vice- 
admiral, with five military ports. Each of these has 
its own arsenals and workshops. Notwithstanding, 
France is not well off for harbours. 

Sailors for the fleet are recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, or by drafts from the army, and mari- 
time inscription, the method initiated by the great 
minister Colbert, which obliges all fishermen and 
sailors of merchant vessels to put down their names 
on established registers. These “ inscrits” may be 
called on during seven years of their life by simple 
ministerial decree to serve in the fleet, and until the 
age of fifty may not reside in any foreign country or 
serve anywhere but in France. After three hundred 
months’ service in the fleet or on merchant ships 
they are entitled to half-pay, with part reversion to 
their widows and children under age. Nor may the 
French merchant vessels take as sailors “ inscrits 
maritimes.” 

In return for this species of tyranny, the State, in 
order to encourage the mercantile marine, grants it 
some privileges, such as a monopoly of the coasting 
trade, bounties on shipbuilding and equipments, 
and deep-sea fisheries, as well as subsidies to mail 
companies, 
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marble and gilding, velvet and brocade. 


We lived 


In-spite of all this, the mercantile service is not 
increasing. It only does about one half of the 
French carrying trade. Pilots, torpedo-men, and 
mechanical engineers are trained in special schools. 
The “Ecole Polytechnique” turns out many naval 
officers. But the majority come from the Borda, a 
naval school like the Britannia. Boys pass out of 


this with the rank of aspirant, which corresponds 
Brittany furnishes the most hardy 


to midshipman. 
sailors. 

There is a great difference between the sailor of 
the Channel and ocean and the sailor of the Mediter- 
ranean, and they mutually hate each other. The 
former calls the latter A/ocos, a term of contempt. 

There was a time when the professional officers 
in the French arsenals surpassed in the science of 
naval construction the same class of men in England. 
The French ships as a rule were swifter, and carried 
heavier ordnance and larger crews than their 
opponents of the same class. It was sometimes 
said that the best ships in the British navy were 
often prizes taken from the French. The Canopus 
alone, captured at the Battle of the Nile, served as 
a model for nine vessels built in English dockyards. 
But during the last seventy-five years, when Eng- 
land has grown greatly in strength, wealth, and popu- 
lation as compared with France, its commercial 
marine has grown in proportion vastly greater. Its 
merchant steamers surpass in tonnage those of all 
the rest of the world put together, while the 
merchant service of France has fallen off. Rail- 
ways have almost destroyed her coasting trade. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


The domestic government of France is bureau- 
cratic and centralising. ‘The object of the division 
of France into departments made by the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 was to decentralise the administration. 
The Empire stepped in, and kept the framework, 
but utilised it in a different spirit, placing in every 
local circumscription an agent of the central power, 
who absorbed the administration and local interests, 
and left to the local authorities only the faculty of 
being a nexus. Since the war, an attempt has been 
made to make the blood circulate in the different 
parts of the body, but the long congestion at the 
centre has made these weak. 

There is an absolute lack in the provinces of the 
class capable of managing public business intelli- 
gently. The most important official in the depart- 
ment is the prefect, who depends chiefly on the 
Minister of the Interior. At each chief town is an 
under-prefect, who is above all things an agent of 
political supervision. Each centre has a juge de 
paix, whose valuable office it is to bring contending 
parties to an amicable decision and to prevent 
quarrels and lawsuits. Each commune has a 
mayor, who has no salary, and he serves as registrar 
of births, deaths, and marriages. His term of 
office is four years, but he can be suspended by 
superior authority, and his decision and that of his 
councillors can be reversed by the prefect. 

Communes are bound, in towns of over 40,000 
inhabitants, to provide out of their budget the cost 
of police, primary education, and repairs of public 





furnished an excuse for a visit to the manor-house. 
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buildings. The help given to the poor is optional. 


The department is responsible for lunatics, found- 
lings, and children put out to nurse. The State 
provides certain asylums for the deaf and dumb, 
blind, ete. 

MUNICIPAL PARIS. 


The two exceptions to this order of commune 
are Parisand Lyons. The importance of the latter 
city as the chief seat of the silk industry and the 
gate of the south of France has gained for it the 
exceptional form of municipal government that ob- 
tains for Paris. Paris has two prefects, one who 
rather corresponds to our Lord Mayor, while the 
other is the head of the police and is practically 
under the Minister of the Interior. It is subdivided 
into twenty arrondissements, each of which has its 
own mayor, and an army of minor officials, such as 
abound in all lands where the domestic government 
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is bureaucratic, a system to English ideas far from 
commendable, being costly and cumbrous in 
working, and depriving its agents of that stimulus 
to good honest work, personal responsibility. 

The desire to be a State servant is alive in all 
Frenchmen, and, like all members of a bureaucratic 
community, they fail to see that in living upon the 
State, which has to tax them heavily in consequence 
in order to pay their salaries, they but take out o! 
one pocket in order to put into the other. This is 
one of the evil effects of a constitution which is not 
the result of growth, but of artificial manufacture, 
all historical sequence having been swept away by 
successive revolutions. And yet there is no country 
which talks so much about liberty as France, whilk 
in reality it does not understand its elementary 
conditions. Equality too is another word con 
stantly in a Frenchman’s mouth, but which hx 
actually does not practise. 
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GREAT open space of down turf, dotted here 
and there with juniper bushes, stretching 
away in undulating lines like the waves of a 

green sea, to the edge of the horizon ; flocks of 
sheep tinkling their bells as they browsed on the 
slopes of the chalk downs ; a lark poised high in 
air, singing rejoicingly ; a July sky spread over my 
head, intensely blue just above me, and paling into 
tender vagueness where it touched the soft grey 
rim of distance ; the ground at my feet enamelled 
with orange birdsfoot trefoil and purple thyme— 
and from the south a strong sweet wind, which had 
travelled over miles and miles of ripening corn- 
fields, of hazel copse, of beech-wood, and of fra- 
grant down, before it reached me. It stirred the 
quaking grass at my feet, and drove the swift 
shadows before it along the slopes of the great 
down. To me it brought a breath of the past, 
of that past which day and night, waking and 
sleeping, is always with me. ‘This sweet wind is 
the same gay south wind that used to blow, years 
ago, up the green alleys and over the sweetbrier 
and lavender hedges of the garden where Theo- 
phila and I used to wander together the live-long 
afternoon of a Saturday. 

Every nook and corner of the old red-brick 
manor-house where Theophila lived is dear to 
me—the panelled parlour that was painted pale 
green, the old-fashioned tapestry chairs, the bay- 
window, with the big blue china jar of pot-pourri 
with a dragon on the lid, the broad, well-ordered 
garden, and the trim view of meadows and woods, 
and the church spire beyond the bar of poplar 
trees. In the early spring, when the rooks begin 
to build in the tall beech and sycamore trees that 
stand just outside the high garden-wall, Theo and 
I used to stand and watch them by the hour. 


There were bright patches of colour in the borders, 
that had looked so bare and brown all the winter, 
tufts of blue scilla and fringed accnite, the 
parsley-like leaves of the scarlet anemone, sweet 
grape hyacinths, and yellow alyssum. There was 
in that garden the good old rule of “only look, 
never touch,” and we used-to visit the flowers 
every day to see how they were getting on, without 
ever laying an irreverent finger on them. Then 
all along the grey wall, day by day, there crept 
a crimson and pale pink flush over the brown 
nectarine and peach trees, and when these had 
faded, the cherry, and pear, and apple trees filled 
the garden with blossom and with the faint smell 
of almonds ; and the thrushes and blackbirds sang 
all day in the lilac bushes, and Theo and I made 
cowslip balls in the meadows. 

So the years slipped away, years chiefly of 
suffering and weariness for me, a sickly lad. To 
Theophila Wedderburn, my little playmate, th: 
years brought health and strength and beauty. | 
was the only child of very rich parents. My 
father was a self-made man, and had worked his 
way up from poverty to enormous wealth. He 
bought a large straggling property, and built 
a great red mansion on the bleak chalk hill, a 
mile distant from the little manor-house where 
Theophila’s parents lived. We had at Chalk Hill 
an extensive garden and large grounds; there 
were sickly shrubberies and lawn of new turf round 
the house. The chalk made the shrubs turn 
yellow, and the strong wind stunted them. The 
garden was full of glass-houses and conservatories. 
We had every fruit and vegetable out of season, 
and every ugly expensive little plant that could 
delight a gardener’s heart in the ribbon borders 
and carpet bedding. Indoors everything was 
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marble and gilding, velvet and brocade. We lived 
in cheerless rooms of state, and ate our meals off 
silver plate. Neither my father nor my mother 
ever felt comfortable in the midst of this mag- 
nificence. They lived this kind of life from an 
obscure idea that it was the fitting thing, and that 
it was, somehow or other, a duty as regarded me. 
They were the homeliest, kindest people in the 
world, oppressed by the burden of their wealth, 
and sick to death of being waited upon. I was 
their great pleasure and their sole occupation. 
They had, poor dear people, as they apologetically 
owned, no expensive tastes, and so showered 
money upon me; my dress, my education, the 
ponies I rode, the music which was my one 
passion, were made to cost enormous sums. 

Despite it all, I persisted in growing up as 
simple in my tastes as it was possible to be. I 
had everything given me except health, and that 
seemed to me the one and only good thing in the 
world. I had a morbid admiration for strength, 
and despised myself bitterly because I was smaller 
and weaker than other lads. I loved Theo best 
when I saw her riding fearlessly on her father’s 
hunters, or shooting with her brother’s rifle at a 
target and hitting the bull’s-eye. I was always 
trying to do the thit.ys that other young men 
did, and always failing. I do not know when I 
began to love Theo, but I remember that I first 
discovered how dear she was to me when I 
returned from a long sea-voyage, and found she 
had grown up from a child into a beautiful young 
woman in my absence. 

It was one of those fresh days in early autumn. 
The wild south-west wind was running riot in the 
trees, and had scattered the lawns with yellow and 
fading leaves. The elms were still green, but 
showed, here and there, patches of yellow, and the 
heavy green of the beeches was growing russet. 
The mignonette which filled every corner and 
cranny in the flower-beds was strangely sweet— 
sweet as it can only be in early autumn just before 
it dies. There was the scent of the coming violets 
in the violet-bed, and the strips of candy-tuft 
smelt like honey in the sun. Theo was standing 
on the stone steps of the terrace, and she greeted 
me with a cry of pleasure. She was very beautiful, 
I thought—very tall, with dark wavy hair, grey 
eyes like stars, and a colour like apple-blossom on 
her cheeks. She ran to me with both hands out. 
They were not small hands, but well-shaped and 
white—strong, kind hands that were always ready 
to give help. 

“T didn’t know you had come back, Edmund !” 
she cried gaily. “This is like old days.” 

I greeted her shyly and answered hesitatingly 
enough to all her flow of questions. I was not 
thinking of what I was saying. For it had suddenly 
come to me how much I loved her. It seemed to 
me—as she stood in the sunshine, and I in the 
shadow of the clipt yews—that I now knew what 
a great happiness might be ; that come what might, 
I had seen from my darkness how beautiful life 
and sunshine could be. 

[ went home to my mother and told her all that 
she, with a woman’s intuition, had long ago guessed. 
Every day she found for me some errand that 


furnished an excuse for a visit to the manor-house 
One day it was a basket of grapes to take to Theo's 
mother. Another time it was to ask for a receipt 
for damson cheese. I brought Theo books—I 
only dared to lend them to her—and together in 
the green parlour, while her mother wrote her 
letters at the old-fashioned writing table, we read 
them—she leaning back in the great oak chair that 
stands by the dragon jar, stitching away at some 
soft white work, while through the open window 
there came the scent of mignonette, and the sound 
of birds twittering in the bushes, and the far-off 
tinkling of sheep-bells on the down. 


*©O gentle wind that bloweth south 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss frae his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth.” 


And all the while I read, the sweet south wind 
was stealing in through the open casement, lifting 
lightly the wavy hair on Theo's brow, and stirring 
the pages of my book of ballads. 

“T love songs about the wind,” she used to say. 
So one day I brought her one of my own making ; 
a very poor thing it seems to me, but I give it as it 
stands. Indeed I could not write any verses now 
if I tried, the desire arid the power are both gone 
from me. 


*©O wild March wind, that art crying 
To the westward over the sea, 
To-night my soul, like a swallow, 
Is fain to be flying with thee. 


Ah me, that my body should be so dull, 
And my limbs so weary and slow, 

When my soul would be wandering over the waves 
As fast as the wild winds can blow.” 


“T like that!” she said simply. And she rose 
and opened the window wide and let in a great 
gust of fresh sweet air. I did not dare to tell her 
that the lines were mine, but her few words of 
praise sent a thrill of pleasure through me. 

That evening she dined alone with us. Her 
father had a cold, and her mother would not leave 
him. Theo was dressed in soft white muslin, with 
some monthly roses in her hair and astring of tiny 
pearls round her throat. The drawing-room at 
Chalk Hill, with its red velvet chairs that had gold 
legs, and its red and gold brocade curtains, seemed 
to grow hideously tawdry when she entered. I had 
gathered her a large bouquet of stephanotis, white 
roses, and pale scented heliotrope, and now I felt 
too shy to give them to her. I made my mother 
offer them to her. Theo's eyes met mine for an 
instant, and she coloured crimson. She took the 
flowers and murmured a few words of thanks, but 
she scarcely looked at them. There was something 
strange and frightened in her manner. 

The evening passed uncomfortably enough. I 
played piece after piece on the piano, while all 
the time I heard my mother’s voice in the distance, 
talking to Theo, telling her stories about me—how 
good I was, how clever, and how kind. I grew 
hotter and hotter as I heard it, and played loudly 
to drown the sounds. 
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It grew late, and Theo’s carriage never came to 
fetch her. She was restless. “I ought to go 
home,” she said ; “our old coachman must have 
forgotten to fetch me, and mamma will be anxious.” 

My mother immediately offered her carriage. 

“No, no,” cried Theo, hastily, “do lend me a 
pair of thick shoes and let me walk! I have my 
big black cloak here. It is not wet ; it’s a lovely 
night, and I like the wind. Edmund might take 
me home !” 

I never knew what made her suggest this. She 
regretted the words directly they had been spoken, 
but my mother caught at the plan. She would 
hear of no change. Shoes and coats were quickly 
produced, and we started. 

“Speak to her to-night, my darling,” whispered 
my mother to me as we left the house. 

We walked some way in silence. Theo seemed 
shy and constrained, and I was revolving in my 
own mind when and how I would speak to her. I 
settled I would do it when we reached the last 
beech in the long avenue. 

The wind was rocking in the tall trees, and 
catching in Theo’s black’ cloak and eddying round 
her. Grey clouds were drifting across the pale 
moon. The old trees in the avenue seemed as 
black as pitch, and the restless wind moaned and 
sobbed in their dark branches that looked almost 
like arms despairingly thrown up for help. Theo 
stopped fora moment to fasten the clasps of her 
cloak. Suddenly there came an irresistibly strong 
gust of wind. It whirled and roared, and bent the 
strong trees forward and backward like an angry 
sea. A blind instinct impelled me to seize Theo 
and drag her back just as a great branch crashed 
above her, and fell heavily to the ground. For 
one moment everything seemed chaos around me, 
and then I realised where I was, and that Theo, 
trembling and sobbing like a child, was clinging to 
me. I had never seen her frightened before, and 
it gave me a strange thrill of pleasure to feel that 
she depended upon me for protection. 

“My darling,” I said gently, “there is nothing 
now to be afraid of.” And then she looked up 
to me appealingly, ashamed of her terror. In a 
moment the quick words started to my lips. I 
told her that I loved her better than anything else 
in the world ; I said a thousand impetuous things, 
and she, still clinging to me, let me say them, and 
only pressed her sweet white face against my 
shoulder. 

We reached the manor-house, and as we stood 
at the door Theo turned her pale face imploringly 
tome. ‘Don’t come in now with me, Edmund. 
I can never be grateful enough to you. Don’t 
think me very foolish ”—she passed her hand wearily 
over hereyes—“ but so much has happened to-night, 
I want to be quiet to realise it all.” She let me 


kiss her, and then the door opened, and I saw her 
pass safely into the warmth and light of the hall, 
and I turned away in the darkness and wind, with 
my heart full of happiness. 

The next morning I rose early, after a sleepless 
night. The wind had dropped, and the outside 
world was wrapped in a soft sheet of clinging rain. 
I could not stay indoors ; the house seemed too 
narrow to hold my happiness, and I wandered 
about the lawns, grey with wet, and through the 
dripping shrubberies. Suddenly I heard a voice 
calling my name. I turned, and saw Theophila 
standing by a yellow laurel bush—very pale, and 
with dark lines beneath her eyes which looked 
beseechingly at me. Instinctively I knew there 
was some great grief in store for me. 

“Edmund !” she said imploringly, “don’t hate 
me, don’t despise me—but—but I cannot be your 
wife. I cannot, I cannot.” The large tears rolled 
down her white cheeks, and her voice was shaken 
with sobs. She did not dare to face me, but turned 
away as I came to her. 

“Theo!” I cried despairingly, “is it time you 
want—time to think it all over ?” 

“ No, no!” and she shrank back from me—‘“ I 
have tried to love you. I do love you, like I love 
my brothers, and mamma wished me to—to like 
you differently. And last night I tried, I tried 
hard. But, Edmund, it can never be. It breaks 
my heart to be so unkind—but forgive me, and 
forget everything.”| 

I took her cold and trembling hands in mine, 
and made her look at me through her tears. 
“Theo, don’t grieve about it; don’t fret. It is 
foolish of me ever to think you could care for 
a poor fellow like me. I can’t bear to see you 
unhappy, dear. You are quite free. You shall 
forget all about last night, and think no more about 
it.” 

She thanked me passionately, with a sense of 
relief that cut me to the heart, and then she hurried 
across the lawn, and out of sight. My courage 
held out until she had gone, and then my misery, 
like a great sea of trouble, seemed to overwhelm 
me. 

I went abroad for three years, and when I re- 
turned I found Theo engaged to be married to a 
friend of her brother’s. The marriage was a happy 
one, but Theophila did not live to enjoy her 
happiness. Within the year she and her little baby 
were laid side by side in the sheltered churchyard 
beyond the bar of poplar trees. Her husband 
married again after a few years; her father and 
mother are long since dead, and the grave which 
once was daily adorned with flowers is neglected 
and overgrown with weeds. Yet one memory at 
least cherishes the sweet recollection of Theophila 
as long as life shall last. 

ANNE FELLOWES. 
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CHARLES EDWARD FLOWER. 


A REMINISCENCE, 








AVONBANK. 


- the green and quiet midlands lies the town 
where Shakespeare was born. Nothing can 

be more peaceful and beautiful than its sur- 
roundings ; indeed, the whole country-side may be 
well compared to a pastoral symphony, of which 
each note is sweet and true. It has ofttimes been 
said that Stratford-on-Avon, and its surround- 
ings, moulded the great dramatist’s mind. In like 
manner, the poet and the place combined have 
since moulded the lives and minds of others ; 
notably so in the case of Charles Edward Flower, 
the subject of this brief and simple memoir. 

It was in the springtime that he was taken from 
our midst ; it was in the bright spring sunshine, 
with flowers blossoming all around, and the per- 
fumed maybloom on every hedge, that we stood 
beside his open grave. Such a mighty gathering 
of high and low, rich and poor, old and young, has 
seldom been seen in Stratford as that which as- 
sembled on that sad May day to take leave of all 
that was mortal of a beloved and trusted friend. 

Well indeed might this be so, for in Charles 


Edward Flower the little midland town which gave 
the poet birth had lost its best benefactor, one 
whose place is never likely to be filled. Since that 
day of universal sorrow the summer has come and 
gone ; the corn has ripened and been gathered in, 
and winter snows have fallen, while week by week 
and month by month the sense of loss has grown, 
the vacant place has made itself more keenly felt. 
It is given to few to be thus missed, thus mourned ; 
let us, then, see how the subject of this memoir came 
to fill so wide a sphere in the hearts and lives of 
those about him. 

His father, the late Edward Fordham Flower, 
was a man of no mean note in his day and gener- 
ation; a man of noble’ presence and resolute 
character. Under the head of “Humanity to 
Horses,” Mr. Smiles gives a very interesting life of 
Edward Fordham Flower, in which he styles him 
“The Missionary of Horses,” so earnestly did he set 
to work to agitate against the needless cruelty of the 
bearing-rein. He was born at Hertford, where his 
father had some property, and went in for farming 
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in a large way, but was unfortunate in introducing 
merino sheep, which did not thrive. As a boy 
Edward Fordham disliked books, and never went 
toschool. This dislike on his part might, perhaps, 
be partially accounted for by the fact that in very 
early life, through an accident with a newfangled 
threshing-machine, he lost one of his fingers—since 
we know that boys with any peculiarity shrink 
from mixing with their fellows. Eventually Mr. 
Flower, the father, emigrated with his family to 
America, in March 1818. 

While in that country he appears to have com- 
bated the evils of slavery, and it would therefore 
appear that a hatred of oppression and cruelty may 
be said to have been in the family. When Edward 
Fordham was about fourteen his father began to 
think of his education ; but, under the care of a 
“settler” schoolmaster, things did not go on very 
brilliantly, for the boy loved hunting in the bogs 
and ponds better than books. Eventually the boy 
and his father returned to England in 1824, and, 
shortly after, made their way to Barford in War- 
wickshire. From there Edward Fordham Flower 
went to Birmingham, where he obtained employ- 
ment and made many friends, finally settling at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Assisted by the late Mark 
Phillips of Manchester, he there started the 
brewery that has since become so well known and 
extended its area so widely. At first it was diffi- 
cult to make the business a remunerative one. 
Mr. Flower, his son Charles, one clerk, and a boy, 
formed the whole staff ; and this struggle lasted 
for fifteen years. Determination and perseverance 
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bearing-rein is chiefly maintained. As a man of 
business he soon acquired the reputation of great 
energy and unimpeachable integrity, of earnest de- 
votion to his work in life, and constant thoughtful- 
ness for the well-being of all in his employ ; also 
as a man self-educated, and of wide and wholly 
self-acquired culture. Brewery House—a pleasant 
residence built by himself—grew to be a centre 
of hospitality and intellectual and social inter- 
course. 

During his years of activity and toil three sons 
were born to him, Charles Edward—in whom our 
interest chiefly centres—born in Peyton Street ; 
William (now Sir William Flower, the distinguished 
head of the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington), born in one of the quaint red-brick 
houses of Old Town ; and Edgar (the present head 
of the brewery), born in Henley Street, within a 
stone’s throw of Shakespeare’s birthplace. 

In this house in Henley Street a part of Charles 
Flower’s boyhood was passed ; and he then be- 
came a pupil at the ancient Grammar School, where 
the poet himself was educated. Given a mind of 
naturally studious bent and an ardent temperament, 
ever in deepest earnest over whatever was the task 
of the moment, it may well be imagined that in 
these student days the boy imbibed much of that 
love for the poet’s work, and interest in the tra- 
ditions of the poet’s life, that so saturated and 
coloured all his after career. His school-life was, 
however, not destined to last very long. By his 
father’s wish he left school at the early age of six 
teen, and, after some few months’ training in 
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were strong in Edward Fordham Flower, and, in 
the end, success and affluence became his. 
Throughout his long and arduous business life 
Mr. Flower devoted himself to the cause of 
the oppressed and tortured horse; and when 
he became a resident in London he did his 
utmost to touch the hearts and consciences of 
the fashionable classes by whose ostentation the 
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Liverpool, entered the Stratford brewery, going 
through every stage of the work necessary for a full 
and complete knowledge of the business ; rising 
regularly at five o’clock in the morning, and put 
ting all his back into the work that was given him 
todo. The boy rapidly developed extraordinary 
business capacities, and to his unfailing industry 
and unremitting application there can be no doubt 
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the firm has owed much of its subsequent success. 
An entry in his diaries, dated 1846, is deeply 
interesting, as showing the thoroughness with 
which Charles Flower faced life and all its calls 
upon him. It runs thus : 

“My father went to America and left me in 
entire charge of the business. This was of the 
greatest advantage to me, teaching me early the 
necessity of responsibility and management.” In 
learning to obey he learnt also to command ; in 
himself toiling, he learnt to sympathise with the 
toiler. His kindnesses to those who worked for him 
were simply untold, many of them unknown save 
to the dear partner of his joys and sorrows, who 
now mourns his most irreparable loss. A boy who 
would have entered into, and enjoyed with avidity, 
the higher and more advanced period of school- 
days, he had to enter, instead, into the drudgery 
of an active business life ; but the time came when 
the tastes and pursuits laid down at the call of duty 
were to be taken up again. 

Here I must digress a little to speak of Charles 
Flower’s mother. A good mother is a wonderful 
factor in a man’s life ; and no man could be more 
highly favoured in this respect than was the man 
the story of whose life we are telling. More than 
one friend of the olden days has told me of evenings 
looked back upon as times of true light and re- 
freshment. Mrs. Flower was a Miss Greaves, and 
was possessed of all good gifts to grace a gentle- 
woman. A most notable housewife, cunning with 
her needle, and gifted as a reader with a resonant 
and melodious voice delightful to hear, she must 
have been a high and most ennobling influence in 
the lives of her sons. In every way she led them 
towards that culture of the mind which is of all 
earthly possessions most precious, frequently read- 
ing poetry aloud, and thus fostering a love for it in 
them from their very early days. 

Such home surroundings, such a home atmo- 
sphere as this, are indeed as gifts divine. In the 
case of Charles Flower they were made a noble use 
of. The love of Shakespeare grew with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength ; the beauties 
of nature that were to be seen on every side of his 
native town became part and parcel of his being, 
and wove themselves into his appreciation of the 
poet who had himself been inspired by them. For 
a time these aspirations were kept in strict abeyance 
to the needs of a business life ; he was called upon 
to work, not to dream. There are those in Strat- 
ford now who can remember meeting him in the 
earliest light of dawn hurrying to the brewery, 
who can recall his somewhat curt greeting that 
seemed to say, “I am glad to see you, but I can- 
not stop to talk—I am on my way to my work.” 
That he looked for a like diligence in those em- 
ployed under him in a day to come was not un- 
reasonable ; indeed, it may be said that all through 
his long and busy life the vice that he hated most 
was idleness. Another thing peculiarly obnoxious 
to him was that truckling to the great so often to 
be seen in men who have what is called “made 
money.” The great often sought out Charles 
Flower, and delighted to honour him ; but he was in 
truth no respecter of persons, being chiefly attracted 
by talent, intelligence, and (always) by misfortune 
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and helpless suffering. Taking up his business life 


as a duty to be done, and done thoroughly, when 
the time came for him to retire from an active 
participation in that life, the same thoroughness 
was thrown into the pursuits of literature and art 
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which then became possible. Always fond of 
travelling, he every year contrived to go abroad, 
visiting almost every capital in Europe, besides 
journeying to the United States and to the West 
Indies. With the seeing eye and the thinking 
mind, he garnered up all that was best worth 
remembering, thus adding, year by year, to a 
store of knowledge of men and things really 
remarkable. Through all the years a deep 
student of Shakespeare’s work, the idea took 
strong possession of his mind that some lasting 
memorial to the poet’s greatness ought to be 
founded in the town that gave him birth. At 
length these musings took visible form and shape ; 
thought became action. From such germs as these 
rose up the fine Memorial museum, library, and 
theatre on the bank of the Avon. Mr. Charles 
Flower gave the site for the building ; and having 
thus laid the foundation, he built up the project 
by donations that, in the aggregate, amounted to 
£30,000. Year by year the plays of Shakespeare 
are here presented by competent actors, and to us 
who now feel the blank left in our midst by his 
loss, there is a pathetic pleasure in the remem- 
brance that this year the Shakespeare Week was 
a complete success, each performance bringing 
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together a crowded audience, many having to be 
turned away. The interesting production of “The 
‘Tempest ” was very successful, though not to the 
same extent as the subsequent revival of “Timon 
of Athens.” Fears had been expressed before- 
hand that this last-chosen play would prove 

-on the stage—uninteresting. ‘ Nothing,” said 
Mr. Flower, “of Shakespeare's can be uninterest- 
ing.” We know how true his words proved to be. 
“Timon of Athens” was followed with intense 
interest by packed houses ; and for the last time 
the familiar figure appeared in our midst, happy 
and smiling, though suffering from great bodily 
feebleness, and rejoicing, as any one could see, in 
the realisation of the hopes so persistently held on 
by. For the present state of things was not brought 
about without a struggle ; success was not attained 
to without discouragement having to be waded 
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The Shakespeare Memorial was only one of the 
many benefits bestowed upon his native town by 
Charles Flower. The Bancroft Gardens — pleasant 
resorts for the toiler in the quiet evenings when 
his work is done—these too were his princely gift. 
The workers in life were just those whom he loved 
to benefit. He knew by unforgotten experience 
the value and blessing of fresh air and rest after a 
day’s hard work. The people needed a place of 
that kind, therefore he gave it to them ; and it is 
their own, free to all, with scores of little children 
playing on the grass, and sometimes a band dis- 
coursing sweet music to the delighted ears of shop- 
employés, artisans, and any one else who likes to 
50. 
: I have not space to speak of all the benefits 
bestowed on this our town by Charles Flower, 
but of the school—* Shakespeare’s School,” the 
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through. Mr. Flower himself told me of these 
early days of discouragement, when the press 
made merry at the expense of the “ stage-struck 
Stratfordian,” and ridiculed those who came forward 
to help him with subscriptions towards the theatre 
commemorative of Shakespeare’s greatness. The 
list of subscribers shows many illustrious names, 
but, of course, even the highest sums given are but 
trifles compared with the noble generosity of the 
man with whom the idea originated.' 


! The ‘‘ Dramas of Shakespeare” (revised for use also in 
schools) was the chief literary undertaking which occupied 
Charles Flower's attention. A new edition of this work was left 
by him, ready for publication. Those who know the delightful 
book on ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Bible,” by the late Dr. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, the venerable Bishop of St. Andrews, will 
best understand the importance which Charles Flower assigned 
to the study of Shakespeare as a part of English education and 
training. Surely this is incomparably better than the heathen 


plays of Terence, which all the world flocks to see at West- 
minster School !—eD. L. H. 





school at which he was educated, and which he 
loved so well —one word. 

Dying, he has bequeathed to it a sum of money 
sufficient to found a new scholarship ; living, he 
entered heart and soul upon the noble work of 
restoring it to its ancient beauty, and extending it 
to meet the rigorous demands of education in the 
present day. During the last pathetic months of 
his life—pathetic because the strong man was 
bowed with weakness and the clear memory began 
to fail—all his interest was centred in this work of 
restoration and extension. He would drive down 
to the schools, and sit and watch the workmen with 
unfeigned delight. In his “mind’s eye” he could 
see the structure finished, even as he would have it, 
with the graceful sweep of the flying stairway ; the 
Pedagogue’s House become—as by the wand of 
the enchanter—lecture-rooms, class-rooms ; the Old 
Guild Hall, once more as picturesque and complete 
as in the day when the boy Shakespeare there 
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saw the dramatic performances given by the Earl 
of Worcester’s players. Dreams—dreams, that may 
become realities—but not for him to see ! 

When the work is done, by those hands which 
will find their loving task in carrying out his wishes, 
when all is completed, and the school of Shake- 
speare has become a monument worthy of his 
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hospitable board—come to open the fountain given 
to the town by Mr. Childs, and honouring me by 
reading aloud the lines I had written for the occa 
sion; Oliver Wendell Holmes seated on the 
terrace overlooking the lovely river, everybody 
listening to all he had to say; Lord Ronald 
Gower ; Sir Theodore Martin ; Sir Philip Cunliffe 
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THE OLD GUILDHALL, 


fame, will not the absence of the best friend that 
school ever had leave an aching void in our hearts 
and bring a mist of tears before our eyes? For 
the last eight years, during which my husband, as 
head-master of this school,' and chaplain of the 
ancient chapel of the Holy Cross, where seldom 





Owen; Sir Arthur Hodgson of Clopton; and 
many others as well known. Every lover of 
Shakespeare and his town was welcomed at Avon 
bank. There was music also in the rooms that are 
now so silent: Mrs. Flower’s own perfect touch 
upon the piano; Mrs. Edgar Flower, of the Hill, 





THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL HALL AND THEATRE. 


indeed was Charles Flower’s place vacant, count- 
less kindnesses and encouragements have been 
shown by the friend whose loss all mourn. 

Many are the pleasant days at Avonbank I have 
to look back upon: Henry Irving a guest at that 


' The Rev. R. S. de Courcy Laffan, M A., whose distin- 
guished career as a Wykehamist and at Oxford is known to 
many ED. L. H 


singing your heart out with a ballad ; above all, and 
among all, the kindly, simple hospitality of the dear 
host and hostess—pleasant memories these to look 
back upon—sweet as sad, and sad as sweet! Mrs 
Flower’s love of classical music and her refined skill 
as a musician was a great source of happiness 
to her husband, soothing and brightening in these 
later days many an hour of weakness and pain 
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From the early days of their married life they es peacefully ended carries its beautiful lesson to the 
tablished the custom of readings from Shakespeare, men of his day, and of days yet to come. He has 
each person taking a separate part; and, at all passed from our sight to the wider knowledge and 
times and in all ways, Mrs. Flower was her hus- the more perfect light that lies “ beyond the veil.” 
mame — companion as well as most His sun has set beyond the shores of time, 

COVERES Wee. But long the track of light he leaves behind him. 


He is gone, but his work is here, and the life so 
BERTHA J. LAFFAN. 


A Friend across the Sea, 


Tue following are the lines referred to by Mrs. Laffan (Mrs. Leith-Adams), as written on the 
occasion of the opening on October 17, 1887 (the year of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee), of the 
fountain given to Stratford-on-Avon by Mr. Geo. W. Childs, Philadelphia, U.S.A. : 


Brothers by the twin rills flowing 
From one fount of English speech— 

By the common mem’ries glowing 
Deep within the heart of each. 


It is yours, -as it is ours 
This most favoured spot of earth, 

Where the spring-time crowned with flowers 
Gave our gentle Shakespeare birth. 


Here where every stone reminds us 
Of the name that each reveres, 
Symbol of the love that binds us 
Changeless through the changing years, 


Rear the Fountain ; let the chiming 
Of its peal of silver bells 
Thrill like some sweet singer’s rhyming 


Every heart in Avon’s dells. 


Let its waters softly plashing 
Woo the weary and the worn, 
Brightly through the gloaming flashing, 


Brightly through the summer morn. 


BROTHERS yet—though ocean sever So the wanderer onward pressing, 
Your free land that fronts the West Thirsty, way-worn, weak of knee, 
From the Churchyard by the river Halting here shall drink a blessing 


Where our common fathers rest. To his friend beyond the sea. 
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Signed Articles A noticeable change is coming over 
m News- the English press, both weekly and 
papers. —_ daily. A few years ago such a thing 

as a signed article in a newspaper, or even an 

initialled article, was practically unknown in 

England. At this day both the signature and 

the initials are becoming fashionable everywhere 

amongst us. The custom has been taken up 
even by the daily journals, which until very recently 
displayed an apparently invincible conservatism 
in the matter. There is much to be said for the 
change, from whatever point of view it be con- 
sidered. The public, the readers of newspapers, 
stand to get more honest, more deliberate, and 
more artistic work by it ; the individual journalist 
has a chance of obtaining some measure of recog- 
nition, which is of course absolutely denied to him 
under the anonymous system. In France, where 
the signature obtains universally, it is not impossible 
lor a journalist to make a reputation by a single 
article. In England generations of brilliant press- 
men have gone to the grave almost unknown. 

When I was discussing the subject in the “New 

Review ” some three years ago, Mr. T. P. O'Connor 

wrote me: “A journalist may write the most bril 

liant articles for years and not be known out- 
side his newspaper office. The proprietor, mean 

While, puts the money in his pocket which his 
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PATIENT. 


journalist’s pen has helped him to get, and can 
part with the author of his fortunes at a few 


months’ notice.” The public are less concerned 
with the fortunes of proprietors or journalists 
than with the quality of the work offered to them 
in their newspapers ; but in many departments 
of journalism the standard is being improved 
enormously every day, thanks, in great measure, | 
think, to the general introduction of the signature, 
which thrusts an infinitely greater amount of re 
sponsibility upon the individual writer.—H. 


Is it not odd to find how many people 
think themselves quite competent to 
make a life occupation of what they 
call “ doing good,” though they are proved incapable 
of doing anything else? It sometimes almost 
seems as if inability tc earn one’s bread was re 
garded as a qualification for what is called “ philan 
thropy.” It may be well to be Sunday school 
teachers, or district visitors, or conveners of 
mothers’ meetings or of factory girls’ classes, but, 
unless there is some record of successful practical 
work apart from these things, there is apt to be a 
strong suspicion that they are only forms of “ busy 
idleness.” many who “ visit 


The King’s 
Servants. 


It is sad to think how 
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the poor” and prate to them, would be speedily 
found wanting and summarily dismissed if they were 
employed in day-school, office, shop, or kitchen. 
This ought not to be. We should not leave to 
God’s service those labourers who are not good 
enough for man! We should rather give Him our 
trained and passed probationers. 1. F. M. 


‘Trashy Wavs 1 American slave-holding days, when 

of Thought the humbler whites could find no 
honourable place in the labour organi- 
sation of the Southern States, they so 
degenerated in mind, body, and estate that at last 
they received the horrid epithet of “poor white 
trash.” Yet is it not sadly true that too many 
among ourselves show ways of thinking and powers 
of sympathy which merit no better description ? 
We have seen an elderly person sitting smitten to 
the heart by disappointment of the bitterest kind 
in one to whom years of love and devotion had 
been freely given, while a glib young woman could 
find no better form of consolation than the jaunty 
utterance, “I never liked the man myself ; I could 
not bear the way his hair was cut !”—1. F. M. 


and Ex- 
pression, 


They have a saying in Lancashire, 
“Trouble is as it’s taken,” . still 
prettier, it seems to me, than “ It’s no trouble.” 

BE. H. H. 


Trouble. 


Here is a quotation taken ver/atim 
froma well-known Classical Dictionary 
which is a beautiful example of bathos. 
The article is on Plotinus. ‘The beauty of his 
person was increased when discoursing; his 
countenance was lighted up with genius avd covered 
with small drops of perspiration.” The italics are 
mine. What saves from bathos? For one thing 
a sense of humour.—-E. H. H. 


The Art 
«Sinking.”’ 


A lady gave her Scotch gardener an 
account of the land where the sun 
for some time of the year is to be seen at mid- 
night. He listened attentively, and then said, 
“Hech ! they'll tell onythin’ to the leddies ! ’ 

E. H. H. 


Scepticism. 


Conscience, thoroughness, w.-t is 
called “ pride in one’s work,” is really 
a rarer quality than natural talent or high training. 


Thoroughness 


A great deal of crass carelessness screens itself 


behind the modern cant about the “artistic.” Now 
“atmosphere” may soften or veil many things. 
There may be as much “ mystery” as nature per- 
mits. But whatever is allowed to show through 
that “mystery” must be true—must be as it Is. 
If the whole front of a building is shown, it must 
have the right number of windows, however slightly 
indicated or glorified by colour. The artistic must 
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be a soul added to the body of facts. Other. 
wise it is little more than bad writing employed to 
hide weakness of spelling.—1. F. M. 


Alamayu, the son of King Theodore 
of Abyssinia, who died some years 
ago, once said to a friend of mine 
at whose house he was staying, “I should like to 
be a king.” “Why?” “If any one said to me, 
‘I should like to have such-and-such a thing,’ I 
should say ”—here he stretched out his hand with 
his pretty gesture--“‘Have it!’” Not an un- 
graceful conception of the pleasures of power !” 

E. H. H. 


‘* More blessed 
to give.” 


Women and All the temperance people are telling 
the Drink us that, whereas habitual drinking 
Question. —_ is not common as yet amongst women 

in any large class of society, periodical drinking 
is, and the periodical habit passes easily into the 
constant habit. Let this be regarded as shocking, 
but let it be remembered at the same time that the 
temptations to intemperance are nowadays quite as 
great amongst women, of almost every social grade, 
as they are amongst men. There are probably 
quite as many women as men who have the 
hereditary taint of inebriety, the crave which can 
never be satisfied without risk ; and in our day 
the general conditions of life are very much the 
same for women as they are for men. Lowest 
down in the scale, women work quite as hard as 
men do, in the same unhealthy surroundings, under 
the same continuous pressure. In this class, too, 
they have, along with the same temptations, the 
same opportunities for getting their tipple as the 
men have. In the middle-classes, women go out 
to business, and slave as long as their brothers or 
their fathers do at the counterorthedesk. Dress- 
makers, shop-assistants, female clerks, typists, 
teachers, copyists, the humbler women of the 
theatre, press-women, and others, have, so far as 
their work and its conditions are concerned, ever) 
whit as much excuse for seeking the solace of 
alcohol or opium asthe men have. In the leisurely 
classes, life is freer and faster for women to-day 
than it has been at any previous period ; and here 
of course the opportunities for alcoholic or other 
indulgence are all but boundless. Girls and women 
of the “upper ten ” are more than ever in the society 
of men, and under conditions of far less restraint 
than was the case a generation ago. Lady Frederick 

Cavendish told an audience some time since that 

“the institution of the pick-me-up” is growing in 

favour with the young women of the day ; that the 

exactions of the London season are such that they 
need their dram in private, and must keep a cordial 
in a handy corner of their dressing-bag. These are 
ugly statements. Even more serious, perhaps, is 
the increasing and reckless use of drugs amongst 
women of all ages in the upper and middle classes 
of society. Nobody but the doctor knows to how 
great an extent the chemist has become the riva! 
of, the publican in recent years, and it is full time 
to prohibit “the comparatively unrestricted sale” 
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of certain of his wares. The opium habit is the 
easiest of all vices to acquire, and one of the most 
difficult to break.—n. 


A young person entering on his 
scientific studies comes with a com- 
plaint of the difficulties of the lan- 
guage. It is no new complaint. The beginner 
finds that he has to master what is really a foreign 
tongue before he can make any positive headway 
with advanced science. Toa novice this tongue 
seems a mere barbarous jargon, and, indeed, the 
men of science have carried it to dreadful lengths 
in our days. Here, for example, is a sentence 
taken quite at random from an early chapter of 
Mr. Mivart’s monograph on the Canide: “The 
hippocampal gyrus is divided from the sagittal one 
by the junction of the calloso-marginal sulcus with 
the largely developed crucial sulcus.” It has the 
air of an evil word-puzzle constructed by Mr. 
Lewis Carroll in one of his most wilfully mystic 
moods. A tiro in biology would as easily decipher 
an Egyptian hieroglyph. Nevertheless, there are 
good and abundant reasons why science should— 
and must—have a language of its own. A well- 
known professor wrote some years ago: “ Many 
people imagine that scientific terminology is a 
needless burden imposed upon the novice, and 
ask us why we cannot be content with plain English. 
In reply I would suggest to such an objector to 
open up a conversation about his own business 
with a carpenter, or an engineer, or, still better, 

with a sailor, and try how far plain English will 

go. The interview will not have lasted long before 
he will find himself lost in a maze of unintelligible 

technicalities.” In a word, not only every science, 

but every art and every industry has terms peculiar 

to itself, its own “technical terminology,” and this 

because each “is full of conceptions which are 

special to itself,” conceptions for which new terms 

must be coined to avoid the expression of them in 

long and cumbrous periphrases. And this termi- 

nology must be mastered by students who “ mean 

business” in their studies. —H. 


The Language 
of Science. 


Horse-racing is in full swing again. 
Racing reporters and other people 
who write about the turf tell us from time to time 
that there is less betting now than formerly. It is 
deplorably untrue. Individual “ plungers,” perhaps, 
do not wager such enormous sums on what are 
elegantly called the “classic” races, but in the 
sporting world at large there is probably five or six 
times as much speculation as there was half a 
century ago. Every town of any importance 
whatever, all over the kingdom, has its regular 
betting clubs, and quite small towns are able to 
support at least one professional bookmaker. A 
well-known authority has calculated that there are 
not fewer than five thousand bookmakers daily en- 
gaged in “laying the odds” throughout the United 
Kingdom, and that the clients of these five thou- 
sand number at least half a million. The number 
of bookmakers is probably not exaggerated ; the 


Betting. 
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number of bettors is probably very far indeed 
below the mark. The amount of money that 
changes hands between the former and the latter 
in the course of a single racing season is prodigious. 
The little sums that are wagered in the twelve 
thousand public-houses of London, over the 
Derby alone, must sum up to a fair hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. To this may be added 
at least another hundred thousand, drawn from 
various other sources. That gives a quarter of a 
million of money betted on one race. The 
total amount risked by bettors on the small races 
run during any season has been computed at 
about four millions of pounds sterling! This is 
pretty good for an age in which betting is said to 
be diminishing.—n. 


Who wins all this money? Ask the 
flourishing bookmaker, and, if he be 
a humorous fellow, he will tell you, 
with a wink, of the big residence he owns in 
a suburb of London, of the horses in his stables 
and the carriages in his coach-house, of the houses 
or the lands that he has bought, of the stocks and 
shares that he holds. Ask his client, the taker of 
the odds, and he will tell you, with a despairing 
smile, that the luck mus¢ turn some day. But the 
bookmaker goes on and increases, and the backer’s 
progress is inevitably backwards. Any one with 
any real knowledge of the turf will tell you that it 
is no use contending against “the Ring.” Says 
one sage, “ Backers come and backers go, but the 
bookmaker holds his place. Those familiar with 
the incidents of the turf know full well that not 
one backer of horses in every hundred can live 
at the game.” Even if the backer had nothing 
against him but the mere chances of “ the game,” 
the position and advantages of the bookmaker are 
such that there is no human possibility of making 
money by taking the odds.—n. 


Who takes 
the Cake ? 


There are navvies and navvies, an 
old navvy said to us the other day, 
and he distinguished the genuine navvy from the 
tramp. The tramp, as his name implies, is always 
a nomad ; he earns two shillings here, and moves 
on to earn two shillings elsewhere. Between the 
genuine navvy and the tramp there is no acknow- 
ledged kinship. The former is a navvy by trade 
and by heritage ; his father and his grandfather were 
navvies before him. This man can generally rely 
on work ; when one job is finished he knows where 
to go to find another. Occasionally, however, 
he is reduced to the level of the professional 
tramp, and then it is that his powers of endurance 
are called for. His pride keeps him from “ mouch- 
ing.” He walks by day and sleeps under a hedge 
by night, and may continue this progress for two 
or three days with scarcely any food. Then, per- 
haps, he meets with a job. He does his first day’s 
work on an empty stomach, and at dinner-time 
strolls off under the pretence of smoking, waiting 
to feed until he gets his day’s wage in the evening. 
H. 
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Navvies. 








‘THE appearance of a new “ Life of Victoria, 
Queen and Empress,” ! in two bulky and costly 
volumes, proves at least that the subject is 

thought to be in itself interesting and attractive. 

At the Jubilee season, after a reign of fifty years, 

there was a fitness in preparing memorial books, to 

celebrate so notable an event in the history of an un- 
finished life. But the publication of another memoir, 
after the lapse of only a few more years, and called 
for by no special occurrence, may seem superfluous. 

Yet it isa book which, although containing little 

that is new, and largely compiled from published 

materials, as the author himself acknowledges, 
cannot but be received with welcome and read 
with pleasure. The more that is written about Her 

Majesty, the deeper and stronger is the feeling of 

admiration and affection towards “a woman so 

kindly and good,” as well as of loyal attachment to 

“the best of constitutional sovereigns.” 

It is not the curiosity of hearing about crowned 
heads and listening to court gossip that will induce 
any one to go through Mr. Jeaffreson’s volumes, but 
it is the delight of recalling the story of a life with 
which we are already familiar, and know to be 
worthy of love and esteem. Not the life of the 
Queen only, from her early childhood to her 
accession to the throne, but the happy and too 
short union with the noblest of men, and the long 
period of widowhood, all is perused with the keen- 
est interest, as re-told by Mr. Jeaffreson’s careful 
and skilfal pen. 

Nevertheless, great as is the pleasure derived 
from the book, some explanation is needed of its 
appearance at the time it does, and in its present 
form. This explanation is given in a prefatory 
note by the publisher and an introduction by the 
author, 

Mr. Heinemann, probably taking the idea from 
the successful articles in the “ Leisure Hour,” had 
planned a series of little books on the living sove- 
reigns of Europe. The preparation of a “ Life of 
Her Majesty” was entrusted to Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffre- 
son, as the first of six similar biographical compi- 
lations, which the publisher, in an introductory 
note, naively describes as “a symposium on 
Monarchy.” But, through political events, the 
scheme was found unworkable ; and for some time 
the only completed book of the projected series, 
the “ Life of Queen Victoria,” was left in the pub- 
lisher’s hands. ‘The manuscript having been paid 
for, it seemed good to the publisher to issue it 
separately, and independently of the other intended 
biographies. Instead of being issued as a small 
three-and-sixpenny book, it made its appearance 
as a luxurious publication, handsomely got up in 
two volumes, containing jointly nearly five hundred 
pages, at the price of thirty shillings. Its index 


1 * Victoria, Queen and Empress,” by John Cordy Jeaffreson. 
Two volumes, with two portraits. William Heinemann, London. 
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alone occupies twenty-five pages of closely-printed 
type, five of them under the heading of Victoria. 
Each volume has a striking portrait, the first of the 
Queen in 1837, the year of her accession, and the 
second in 1890, three years after the Jubilee. 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s prefatory note explains the 
reasons why he gave his consent to the separate 
publication of what was at first intended to be a 
summary of the personal life of her Majesty, com- 
piled, like that of Mr. Barnard Smith, “from all 
available sources.” The “Greville Memoirs,” the 
Queen’s own books, and the “ Life of the Prince 
Consort,” by Sir Theodore Martin, are often 
quoted. To the Jubilee volume (published by the 
Religious Tract Society), “ Victoria, R. IL,” he has 
been also much indebted for the facts and anec- 
dotes of the personal history. 

But there is also much stress laid on questions 
of constitutional importance. “TI felt,” says the 
author, “that in writing such a memoir I should 
have an opportunity for doing something to correct 
the popular and erroneous notion that the govern- 
ment which is carried on under Her Majesty’s name 
is, in respect to its most important functions, a 
purely ministerial government, and that her share 
of its labour is confined to the performance of 
certain formal acts and the discharge of certain 
ceremonious duties.” 

In short, Mr. Jeaffreson’s object is to show that 
the Queen does not merely veign, but that she 
also rudes ; that she is something much more than 
the figure-head of the vessel of the State, and that 
she is one of “the estates of the realm.” 

In order to make out this point we have all the 
circumstances retold about Lord Palmerston and 
the despatch boxes, and the necessity of resisting 
the Foreign Secretary’s independent and self-willed 
action. Perhaps the conduct of Palmerston was 
constitutionally wrong, but this was as much a 
question between him and the other members of 
the Cabinet, as between the Foreign Secretary and 
the Queen, with whom by this time her husband 
had become a sharer in all the cares and re 
sponsibilities of governing. Perhaps the hasty and 
brusque approval of the coup d’état of Louis 
Napoleon was the most marked instance of Pal 
merston’s indiscretion. It was well that the Queen 
and the Prince insisted on seeing all foreign de 
spatches, for in many cases, and notably in the last 
and most important, “the Z7ev? affair,” the wis 
dom and tact of the Prince Consort saved this 
country from a fratricidal war with America. It 
was the last of the public events in which the 
Prince took part before his death. 

The interest, active and personal, taken by the 
Queen in political affairs continued during the 
whole subsequent time of her loneliness and 
widowhood. The words used by the Duke o! 
Argyll strongly confirm what is said of the part 
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taken by the sovereign in the government of the 
country. 

‘*T think it a circumstance worthy of observation, and 
which cought to be known to all the people of this country, 
that during all the years of the Queen’s affliction, during 
which she has lived necessarily in comparative retirement, 
she has omitted no part of that public duty which concerns 
her as sovereign of this country ; that on no occasion during 
her grief has she neglected work in those public duties 
which belong to her exalted position ; and I am sure that 
when the Queen reappears again on more public occasions, 
the people of this country will regard her only with increased 
affection, from the recollection that, during all the time 
of her care and sorrow, she has devoted herself, without 
one day’s intermission, to those cares of government which 
belong to her position as sovereign of this country.” 


A very remarkable statement was made by Mr. 
Greville, the Clerk of the Council, about Prince 
Albert. “The Prince,” said Mr. Greville, “is 
become so identified with the Queen, that they are 
one person ; and as he likes business, it is obvious 
that while she has the title, he is really discharging 
the duties of the sovereign. He is King to all 
intents and purposes.” Mr. Disraeli had formed 
the same opinion, for this is how he wrote after the 
death of the Prince Consort : “ We have buried our 
sovereign. This German Prince has ruled England 
for twenty-one years with more wisdom and energy 
than any of our kings. He was permanent private 
secretary and permanent prime minister to the 
Queen.” All this seems to give countenance to 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s theory, but it is wrong neverthe- 
less. The Queen and the Prince, acting as one 
mind, he, liking business, and with wisdom and 
experience to rule well, deserved all the praise and 
gratitude which was expressed, not by Mr. Greville 
and Mr. Disraeli only, but by Palmerston himself 
in after days, and by Peel, and every statesman. 

But supposing the Prince to have meddled as 
little with politics as he did during the first year 
of his residence in England, and supposing that 
both he and the Queen had been mere lovers of 
pleasure and indifferent to all political affairs, the 
duty and responsibility would rest upon the Prime 
Minister. The wisdom of the Queen, and expe- 
rience of the Queen and the Prince, are worthy of 
praise, but more of a personal, than official kind. 
A foolish or bad king would not be welcome in 
our time ; or the right to rule as well as to reign 
be acknowledged long. The centre of government 
has shifted, and there are other “ Estates” that 
now hold the reins of power. Constitutional 
monarchy is a far better system than Repub- 
licanism (and far cheaper also, considering the 
disturbance of all business at every presidential 


election), “Ze Roi est mort, vive le Rot!” This 
undying presidency of our Commonwealth saves 
us from many troubles, and is a surer safeguard 
of patriotism and liberty than any other system of 
government. 

Very touching were the words of the Queen in 
responding to the addresses of loyalty and sym 
pathy on the occasion of the death of Prince 
Leopold, the Duke of Albany: ‘“ The affectionate 
sympathy of my loyal people, which has never 
failed me in weal or woe, is very soothing to my 
heart. Though much shaken and sorely afflicted 
by the many sorrows and trials which have fallen 
upon me during these past years, I will not lose 
courage, and with the help of Him Who has never 
forsaken me, will strive to labour on for the sake 
of my children and for the good of the country I 
love so well, as long as I can.” Can we wonder at 
the many voices which, over all the world, ech 
“ God save the Queen ?” 

With regard to the grumbling often heard from 
the tradespeople, or rather the shopkeepers of th« 
metropolis, Mr. Jeaffreson says very pointedly that 
“the notion that the trade of London is hurtfull 
affected by the sovereign’s absence from Bucking 
ham Palace during the London season is a met 
fancy. Whether the London season is ‘ good’ o1 
‘bad,’ from the West End tradesman’s point of 
view, depends on economical conditions that ar 
not seriously affected by the sovereign’s movements 
In the course of her long reign the Queen has been 
little in town during seasons that were exceptionally 
‘good,’ and much in town during seasons that were 
unusually ‘bad’ for West End tradesmen. The 
Court is far less accountable than West End trades 
men imagine for the fluctuations of trade in the 
capital.” 

Other topics on which, in technical legal style, 
Mr. Jeaffreson expatiates, such as the question of 
precedency, and of title, and the like, we must pass 
over, and only quote the closing paragraph of the 
last chapter, in which contrasts are drawn with th 
previous female rulers of England. “Living in 
history as the most sagacious and enlightened 
sovereign of our epoch, Her Majesty will also stand 
before posterity as the finest type of feminine ex 
cellence given to human nature in the nineteenth 
century ; even as her husband will stand befor: 
posterity as the brightest example of princely worth 
given to the age that is drawing toa close. Re 
garded with admiration throughout all time as a 
beneficent Queen and splendid Empress, she will 
also be honoured reverentially by the coming cen 
turies as a supremely good and noble woman.” 


’ 
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N the “ Public Advertiser” for 1773 the attention 
of Londoners was called to “ Kilburn Wells.” 
From time immemorial the place had possessed 

a mineral spring of some note; and the Bell 

Tavern, in the grounds of which the spring flowed, 

had long been a favourite resort for holiday folk. 

The salubrious reputation of the water seems to 

have been on the wane, and the advertisement 

sought to renew the popularity of the Wells. 

Perhaps the landlord of the Bell—still existing as 

a showy gin-palace, then a pleasant rural hostelry 

—was the person chiefly interested in the following 

announcement : 

‘* KILBURN WELLS, NEAR PADDINGTON.—The waters 
are now in the utmost perfection ; the gardens enlarged and 
greatly improved ; the house and offices repainted and 
beautified in the most elegant manner. The whole is now 
open for the reception of the public, the great room being 
particularly adapted to the use and amusement of the politest 
companies. Fit either for music, dancing, or entertainments. 
This happy spot is equally celebrated for its rural situation, 
extensive prospects, and the acknowledged efficacy of its 
waters ; is most delightfully situated on the site of the once 
famous Abbey of Kilburn, on the Edgeware Road, at an 
easy distance, being but a morning’s walk from the metro- 
polis, two miles from Oxford Street ; the footway from the 
Mary-bone across the fielas still nearer. A plentiful larder 
is always provided, together with the best of wines and other 
liquors. Breakfasting and hot loaves. A printed account 
of the waters, as drawn up by an eminent physician, is given 
gratis at the Wells.” 


The analysis of the “eminent physician ” shows 
a large amount of sulphate of magnesia or Epsom 
salts among the ingredients, which accounts for the 
“ bitterish ” taste of the water. In 1792 Sir Joseph 
Banks communicated to the Royal Society a later 
analysis. Further account of the spring is useless, 
as it has long ceased to be used, although it is, or 
lately was, still existing in the yard in rear of the 
new buildings at the corner of Station Road. 

An additional inducement was announced by the 
proprietor of the Wells—“For the security of 
visitors,” in those days and nights of footpads 
and robbers, “a number of strong fellows, well 
armed, would patrol the road between Kilburn and 
London ” ! 

The name of Kilburn is derived from a stream 
(the Kil, Saxon kele, cold Bourn) which ran from 
Hampstead through Kilburn, near the Gate, to 
Bayswater, discharging itself into the Serpentine, 
and thence to the Thames ; in part of its course 
dividing the parishes of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and St. Luke’s, Chelsea. The stream is 


now covered over, as a sewer, in its whole extent. 
Within very recent years its open course was seen 
by Bridge Street, and the end of the gardens of 
Oxford Terrace, where St. Augustine’s Church is 
now built. 

The ancient history of Kilburn is wholly asso- 
ciated with its ecclesiastical foundations. 


At first 
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there was a hermitage, occupied by a recluse, who 
made over his cell to the Abbot of Westminster, 
Superior of Hampstead, and by him a convent 
was established. By various gifts and benefactions, 
including lands at Tottenham, Hendon, and else- 
where, the nunnery grew into a place of some size, 
but never apparently of much wealth, since it was 
exempted from paying any taxes to the Crown, on 
the plea of having to entertain pilgrims on the 
way to St. Albans. In the reign of Henry vii it 
shared the fate of other religious houses, and was 
dissolved. A curious inventory of the property 
and furniture is still extant, in the handwriting of 
the Commissioners. Among the household furni- 
ture was “a standing bed with four posts,” valued 
at twenty pence ; a trundle bed, valued at four 
pence ; eight pillows of down covered with fustian, 
valued at twelve pence for the whole ; a feather 
bed was reckoned to be worth five shillings ; two 
mattresses, twenty pence ; a cupboard with two 
ambrys in it, ten pence ; and other articles in 
proportion. Glass and iron (yorne, the Commis- 
sioners spell it) were more valuable, and were 
estimated to be worth eight pounds eight shillings 
and ten pence ; but the black horse of the nuns was 
only valued at five shillings. Like many other 
religious houses, they possessed a fragment of the 
true cross, which was “closed in silver and gilt,” and 
most appropriately “set with counterfeit stones and 
pearls,” but for this the Commissioners allowed no 
more than three shillings and four pence. In the 
shape of books they possessed two copies of the 
“Golden Legend,” both in English (one printed, 
the other written), and valued at “wo fence apiece, 
two mass-books for processionals, and “two chests 
full of diverse books,” which, however, the Com- 
missioners summarily declare to be “ of no value.” 
It is not very clear from the records how much 
of the land and property belonged to the old 
convent, and how much to the priory, which was 
at a later period established, a branch of that of 
St. John of Jerusalem, at Clerkenwell. The details 
of these ecclesiastical arrangements, and the le- 
gends connected with the place, are now of no 
living interest, though a revival of conventual life 
has appeared in Kilburn, partly in Quex Road, 
where there is a Catholic chapel, and partly in 
connection with St. Augustine’s, an Anglican 
church in the neighbourhood. Bones and other 
relics of old times have occasionally been dis- 
covered during excavations for the railway and for 
buildings, and the ecclesiastical site is recalled by 
the names of Abbey Road, Priory Road, and other 
localities. 
The Priory was in Hampstead parish, and also 
a small hamlet, some portion of which remains, near 
West End Lane, and is the oldest portion of Kilburn. 
Oliver Goldsmith is said to have for a time retired 
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hither, and this is the most interesting literary 
tradition connected with the parish, although other 
names of lesser celebrity are associated with some 
of the old houses. The buildings have extended 
over parts of Willesden, Marylebone, and Pad- 
dington parishes, and now form a considerable 
suburban district, with a town hall, a local paper, 
a dozen churches and chapels, excellent shops, and 
all the institutions required by a large population. 
The North Western, North London, and Metro- 
politan Railways, all of which have stations, give 
convenient access to the City and to all parts, in 
addition to the omnibus route by Maida Vale, one 
of the pleasantest and most picturesque approaches 
to London. 

The air of Kilburn is very bracing and fresh, the 


WHITTIER’S 


** Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the rebel rides on his raids no more.” 


1s brave old woman will live in history, and 
Whittier’s stirring poem will be remembered 
long after the facts on which it was founded 
are forgotten. It was certainly one of the Quaker 
poet’s most spirited productions, with the true 
“lilt” of a border-ballad. But it has formed the 
subject of a great deal of controversy, and the 
incidents have been so much discussed and 
criticised, that the poet, we learn from a recent 
publication on the subject,' characteristically con- 
fessed to a friend in Baltimore, “that he very 
much regretted the ballad, as doubts had been 
thrown on the story, and that it was the only thing 
he had ever written for the exact truth of which 
he could not vouch.” 

It seems that the very existence of “ Barbara 
Fritchie ” has been doubted, and even denied, in 
Frederick town itself, and so late as a year ago the 
widow of General Stonewall Jackson, in her pub- 
lished memoirs of her gallant husband, affirmed 
there was no foundation for the story? It has 
also been distinctly asserted by a member of the 
general’s staff on that occasion, that the advance 
guard of the Confederate army never passed through 
Frederick streets at all on the morning of the 
eventful September 6, 1862, when the incident oc 
curred which the poem commemorates. This state 
ment, however, does not really affect the facts, as 
Barbara’s house was at the end of the town, and was 
partly built over Carroll Creek, which forms the 
boundary between Frederick city and Frederick 
county. It thus directly faced the Bentztown road, 


' ** Barbara Fritchie,” a study by Caroline H. Dall. Roberts 


Brothers, Boston, Mass., 1892. 
* “ Life and Letters of General T. J. Jackson.” 


i Harpers, 
New York, 1891. 


land being on the slopes reaching from Hampstead, 
while the fields known as the “ Paddington Recrea- 
tion Ground,” as yet preserve open space between 
Kilburn and Bayswater. But the soil is such that 
the name of the place might well be “ Kilburn- 
on-the-clay.” About fifteen years ago the Royal 
Agricultural Society had its showat Kilburn. The 
state of the ground (now laid out as a people’s 
park), when the crowds were gathered there, and the 
cattle and implements were imbedded in mud, is 
a dismal scene to remember. Visitors could only 
walk on paths artificially made by crates and straw. 
It was the first year of a cycle of weather doleful 
for agriculture. Yet Kilburn still continues to 
increase in wealth and in population, like every 
other suburb of our huge Babylon. 


“BARBARA FRIETCHIE.” 


by which Lee’s army marched éy Frederick at 
dawn on September 6. 

The true facts have been clearly pointed out in 
the very interesting study of “ Barbara Fritchie,’ 
just written by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, widow of 
an Indian missionary, and mother of Dr. W. H. Dall, 
of the U.S.A. Geological Survey, and the explorer 
of Alaska. Mrs. Dall is herself known from other 
literary works. 

The subject first engaged Mrs. Dall’s attention 
in 1875. Her little volume of barely one hundred 
pages has been well received as a welcome addi 
tion to American historical literature, except in 
Frederick, where party spirit seems to run as high 
as in “war-time,” and tocal susceptibilities hav 
been somewhat ruffled by some of the plain hom« 
truths recorded in the history of the “ brave old 
Barbara,” whose heroic action has given the insig 
nificant little Maryland township a permanent plac¢ 
in literature and history. 

Frederick is now famous because it was th« 
home of Barbara Fritchie, and for no othe 
reason ; and it is a matter for regret that more ot 
its citizens did not the fact that the 
heroism of the grand old nonagenarian rose far 
above party strife, and belonged to the world at 
large. ‘Then we should not have to record the 
fact that the house of Barbara Fritchie was razed 
to the ground by a vandal municipality, in the 
course of effecting some local improvements. So 
complete was its destruction that only the frag 
ments of the window-sill and of the oak threshold 
“over which Barbara’s resolute footstep had s« 
often journeyed,” and a few similar relics, were pre 
served by more discriminating admirers. 

It is a subject of congratulation that the little 
“end house by the creek”—the only one in the 
town which gave a good view of the advancing 
Confederate army— was photographed by a certain 
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John D. Byerly before it was pulled down. It is to 
the same sympathising relative of Barbara that we 
owe the reproduction of the original daguerreotype 
portrait of the ancient dame, “in her habit as she 
lived,” which forms the frontispiece to Mrs. Dall’s 
volume. It represents the erect form and stern 
vorn face of the aged woman, clad in the close cap, 
the black satin gown with clear-starched kerchief 
crossed over her breast, which she habitually wore. 
Mr. Byerly’s photograph of Barbara Fritchie’s 
house, with the Union flag flying at the west attic 
window, is also given, with a plan of the town, to 
show how the conflicting versions of the incidents 
of that eventful morning can be reconciled. 

We will briefly recount the chief events in 
the long life of the heroine of Frederick town, as 
concisely related by her biographer. Barbara 
Fritchie’s German descent was recorded in het 
father’s Bible, which is still preserved, and contains 
the following inscription in German writing : “ This 
Bible belongs to Niclaus Hauer, born in Nassau 
Saarbrucken in Dillendorf August 6, 1733, who 
left Germany May 11, 1754, and arrived in Penn 
sylvania October 1 of the same year.” Her 
mother’s name is unknown, but Barbara was born 
in Lancaster, Pa., on December 3, 1766. The 
family moved into Frederick before the close of 
the Revolutionary war. On May 6, 1806, when 
she was nearly forty years of age, Barbara Hauer 
married John Caspar Fritchie, a German glove 
maker, her junior by fourteen years, whose father 
had been a Tory sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, and his estates confiscated according 
to Maryland law. Barbara remembered the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, the 
scenes of the Revolutionary war, Washington’s 
visit to Frederick in 1791, and she acted as a pall- 
bearer at the commemorative services of the 
general’s funeral nearly ten years later. This fact 
Mrs. Dall justly claims as disposing of the state 
ment made by a grand-nephew of her husband 
who was a Southern sympathiser, “that Aunt 
Barbara took no part in politics.” With this 
“rebel” the ancient dame would hold no parlance. 
She was a middle-aged woman during the war of 
1812, and lived on to immortalise herself in her 
ninety-sixth year, waving the Union banner in the 
face of the Southern foe. 


‘* In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet.” 


Her name is spelled throughout Mrs. Dall’s 
“study of Barbara Fritchie” as it is spelled on 
her monument in the graveyard of the Evangelical 
Reformed Church at Frederick, for she did not 
retain the German spelling of it. By a some- 
what strange coincidence the remains of Francis 
S. Key, author of the * Star-spangled Banner,” also 
rest in Frederick cemetery. ‘The town is not far 
distant from Harper’s Ferry, and is in the midst of 


WHILTTIER’S “BARBARA FRIETCHIE.” 


Se 1 - 


some of the most momentous scenes of the civil 


war. 

“The whole story turns on local peculiarities,’ 
says Mrs. Dall (p. 68), “that have been wholly 
ignored in the telling. The poem is historically 
true to the spirit of the loyal woman who gave it 
being. In several minor respects it errs, for the 
accurate history of September 6 had not then been 
written. 

“ All that day through /rederick Street sounded 
no tread of marching feet, and the marching in 
the county ceased at an early hour. It was not 
noon, but daybreak, when Barbara mounted to her 
attic. ‘Stonewall’ Jackson wever ordered his 
men to fire on the flag held in an aged woman’s 
hand. He was not at the ‘head’ of his advancing 
column, ‘The moment he reached it, he did 
indeed give the order to ‘March on!’” . . . The 
troops came, not «fp she street, but along the 
Bentztown road, and Stonewall Jackson was not 
at their head. ‘Trusting to the quiet of the town, 
he had left them, to do an errand. ‘The irregular 
firing set up by the angry Confederate soldiers did 
not shiver either Aane or sash or staff; it simply 
dislodged the staff, when Barbara seized it and 
waved it, with the noble words the poet quotes : 


? 


** © Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 


But spare your country’s flag, she said.’ 


All that follows, until we come to Jackson’s order, 
‘March on!’ is unhistoric, and later the flag 
must not be described as “orn (pp. 92-93). 

“When I first got to the bottom of the facts,” 
continues Mrs. Dall, “I thought the poet might 
conform to history by altering a few lines of the 
ballad. But I soon saw this could not be done. 
We must leave the ballad as it is. Stonewall 
Jackson will not suffer, and Barbara would have 
confronted him, and ‘a volley’ from his troops, with 
the immortal courage Whittier describes.” 

AGNES CRANE. 


After reading Miss Crane’s paper, and examining 
Mrs. Dall’s book, with the daguerreotype and the 
photograph of the house of Barbara Fritchie, we 
are satisfied that Whittier was right in his estimate 
of the old heroine. But for this verification the 
very existence of Barbara might be denied. ‘The 
conduct of the authorities at Frederick is as 
discreditable as can be imagined. One of the 
deniers of the truth of the story said that “ Barbara 
took no part in politics,” as if that involved having 
no heart for patriotism ! Whittier’s noble ballad, 
with the exception of some details which he could 
not have known, is true to life and to history. 
The only reparation which the poor party-spirited 
pecple of Frederick can make, is to erect a statue 
to Barbara Fritchie on the remaining part of the 
site of her house, where she waved the flag of the 
Union.—eD. “ L.H.” 
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MORRIS, 


RECTOR OF NUNBURNHOLME, YORK. 


T is but a short time since we gave a notice of 
the new and enlarged edition of the book of 
Mr. Morris, “ A History of British Birds.” He 

had striven hard to complete this book, dedicated 
by special permission to the Queen. It was a 
splendid achievement, at nearly the age of eighty, to 
produce this new edition, which appeared in six 
volumes, containing 365 coloured engravings, the 
selling price being only six guineas. The scientific 
merits of the book, as of all the series of Natural 
History volumes written by Mr. Morris (“ Butter- 
flies and Moths,” “Nests, and Eggs.” G. Bell 
and Sons) are well known. But the author had 
far more than a museum-specimen or cabinet- 
collector’s knowledge of natural history. He was 
a true lover of nature and “ field-naturalist,” with 
a love of literature and poetry also which makes 
his works delightful reading for the young, as well 
as useful books of reference for students. There 
is a sweet breath of nature from every page, 
and the descriptions of sea birds are especially 
charming. 

He was born in 1810, the eldest son of Rear- 

Admiral Gage Morris by his marriage with a 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Orpen, of ‘Trinity 


College, Dublin, and Rector of Dangorney, County 


Cork. Educated at Bromsgrove School, and 
Worcester College, Oxford, he was ordained deacon 
in 1834, and priest in 1836. He held a succession 
of ecclesiastical appointments in Yorkshire till 1854, 
when he was presented by the Archbishop to the 
rectory of Nunburnholme, near Hayton, York. Here 
he had lived ever since, with only short occasional 
absences, until his death in 1893, in his eighty- 
second year. 

The last time I met him was at the Jubilee 
meeting of the British Association at York in 1883. 
He used to say that if he was sentenced to per- 
petual residence in his own rectory and parish he 
would be supremely content and happy. Every 
incident and event being observed and noted by 
him, his letters were second only to those of 
Gilbert White of Selborne. In fact, Nunburn- 
holme has often been spoken of as “ the Selborne 
of the north.” Being a magistrate for the 
East Riding, and having sometimes to see a 
property and visit relatives in another part of the 
county, he always hastened back to his beloved 
parish, where he was familiarly acquainted with 
every parishioner, young and old, and loved and 
respected by all. 

But we do not dwell on what he was in common 
with hundreds of other parish clergymen, in his 
pastoral and official duties. ‘Plain Sermons to 
Plain People” was the homely title of one of his 
clerical publications, and he was always busy in 
such ministrations, and writing sermons and ad- 
dresses innumerable. His speciality was in writing 
on every subject of natural history, and plead- 


ing for kindness to all living creatures. His 
‘“‘Humanity Series of School Books,” highly com- 
mended by the Chaplain-General of the Forces, 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig, and by many of the best of 
our school inspectors, showed how keen was his 
interest in the best training of the young. Moral 
influence in tender years is far above the routine 
standards of mere book-knowledge, which the ma- 
jority of pedant teachers alone regard. All his 
published works had this tendency, displaying full 
knowledge of the instincts and habits of animals, 
and designed to convey lessons of kindness and 
mercy. “Dogs and their Doings,” “ Anecdotes 
in Natural History,” “ Records of Animal Sagacity 
and Character,” were among the numerous books 
he wrote. Of Darwinism in its extreme form, as 
held by materialist followers of Darwin rather than 
by the master himself, he was a strenuous opponent, 
and in his pamphlets and books on this subject he 
showed abundant humour, though not always the 
most judicious method of attack. Against the need- 
less cruelties of vivisection he was equally severe 
in his criticism, and in every way he stood forth as 
the protector and friend of dumb helpless animals. 
He had the rare advantage of the assistance of 
the press in all his labours, contributing to the 
“Yorkshire Post,” to the “Field,” the “ Leisure 
Hour,” and many other journals. But the chief 
power was exercised through the “Times,” the 
columns of which were always open to any 
letter from F. O. Morris. Shortly before his end 
he collected in a printed volume all the letters 
which had appeared in the “Times,” and a mar- 
vellous record of kindly and sensible efforts of 
beneficence the volume contains. We give but a 
few specimens. Speaking of the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act he says : 
‘«The gravest fault of the Act is in the way of omission. 
‘*For what earthly reason have the following birds been 
excluded :—-The ox-eye, the dipper, the ring-ouzel, blue- 
titmouse, cole-titmouse, marsh-titmouse, tree-sparrow, sis- 
kin, starling, yellow-hammer, white-throat, lesser white- 
throat, the garden-warbler—one of the very finest songsters 
we have-—the willow-warbler, turtle-dove, and many others ; 
the chough, for instance, of which there are only too few 
left already. Even the jay, the wood-pigeon, rock-dove, 
stock-dove, rook (a clause might be inserted to allow the 
young to be shot as an article of food, and to prevent the 
birds unduly increasing), jackdaw, and magpie, should not 
be excluded from the pale of the law without a hearing. 
What, too, of the very few remaining eagles and the hawks? 
‘* And why has not protection been afforded to those 
splendid-plumaged birds, the golden-oriole, the bee-eater, 
the roller, and the hoopoo, each of which has so often visited 
this country in the spring with the evident intention of 
building, and which in that case, if only allowed to breed, 
would have become indigenous, and been by this time a 
frequent grace and ornament to our woods, groves, and 
fields? The waxwing, also, and the nutcracker? No one 
has ever even pretended that these birds do any harm what- 
soever ; why, then, have they been omitted from the list ? 
**T could say much, too, for the misletoe thrush, the 
thrush, and even the blackbird, and still more for that most 
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beautiful bird the bullfinch, which, often as it has visited 
my garden in the spring, and then only as it passed on from 
wood to wood, has never done me any damage to the value 
of the head of a pin that I have been able to find out.” 


Many were the good services he was able to 
render during his long and generous career as the 
friend of animals. To him, the extension of Acts 
of Parliament for the securing to sea birds seasons 
of protection was mainly due. 

Writing about the cruel and thoughtless slaughter 
of sea birds on the English coast, still carried on 
at Scarborough and Burlington Quay, he says : 


‘¢ The late Mr. Waterton, of Walton Hall, in this county, 
in whom all birds and animals have lost the ablest as well 
as the most enthusiastic and benevolent defender they have 
ever had, speaks, in one of his interesting papers, of the 
‘stupendous cliffs’ of Speeton, over which, if I remember 
right, he was himself lowered to see with his own eyes, at 
close hand, the singular sight which then used to be seen. 
These noble cliffs are situated midway between Scarborough 
and Burlington, and have been for ages, and until recently, 
the resort in spring and summer of myriads of sea birds of 
several kinds, and there 


‘ The skout, the skort, the kittiwake,” 


as well as the cormorant, the puffin, and others, have laid 
their eggs and securely reared their young year after year. 

‘‘But if things go on at their present rate, nothing less 
than the total extermination of these interesting birds can 
be looked for; and one of the great breeding places of the 
coast, for our sea fowl, will have to be blotted out as such 
from our maps. 

**TIt is a sad tale I have to tell, but it should be told ; 
and I tell it in hope that public opinion may, through your 
columns, exert itself against the barbarous and unsportsman- 
like proceedings which are rife on that part of the coast 
every spring and summer. 

*‘ Burlington Quay is inundated at this ‘season of the 
year’ with hosts of excursionists from the town of Sheffield, 
which has lately obtained an unenviable notoriety for slaugh- 
terous propensities ; and they at once proceed to hire guns, 
powder, and shot at the shops, and set out in parties in 
boats and omnibuses, to wage cowardly and murderous war 
by sea and land on the defenceless and timid birds, which 
are then bringing up their young on the cliffs. 

**T need hardly say the consequence has been that the 
numbers of the gulls and other birds have been diminished 
year by year, and the range of their breeding haunts 
narrowed to the most inaccessible parts of the cliffs; while 
some species that used to build there now no longer do so; 
as, for instance, the cormorant, which used to frequent 
Raincliff, under Buckton Hall, for the purpose, but is, I 
believe, never seen there now. One man states that he shot 
twelve hundred birds last summer, but can give no idea how 
many are shot during the year by others. Three or four 
years ago he, with two visitors, shot two thousand in three 
days. The gulls used to build about a mile south of Flam- 
borough Lighthouse, but none do now; and the guillemots 
only from the gun-house to beyond Speeton. Innumerable 
numbers that are shot are never picked up, and many are 
washed up on the beach. 

**It is a most heartless thing to shoot the parent birds in 
this disgraceful manner, the effect of which must be to 
leave their young to perish miserably of starvation ; and 
multitudes of the old birds themselves fall at a distance on 
the water or the land, and die wretchedly of their wounds 
and hunger. They deserve a better fate, for if their young 
be taken in a boat they may be seen to follow it for hours in 
the vain hope of aiding or rescuing them, often losing their 
own lives in consequence at the hands of those who ought to 
know better.” 


Against the destruction of birds of prey, by 
gamekeepers chiefly, Mr. Morris strove hard, 
pointing out that the benefits done enormously 
outweigh any harm, taking the whole country 
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into account, and not merely the few days’ “ sport” 
of the rich. What he was told by a friend, the 
Hon. and Rev. Orlando Forester, was immediately 
sent to the “ Times.” 


**¢ The keeper at Lord Chesterfield’s found a hawk’s nest 
this year with five young ones in it. He took four and 
killed them, but left one with its wings clipped as a decoy 
to destroy the old ones by. They were both shot the next 
day in the act of feeding the young one, and the keeper 
thought it was done with. The next day he came again and 
found two other charitable hawks, who had come with an 
adoptive feeling to succour the orphan. These two he killed, 
and then left the nest. On returning afterwards he found 
two more charitable individuals on the same errand of 
mercy. One of these he killed ; the other he also shot, but 
could not find. No more came on the like fruitless errand.’ 

** My friend, Mr. Forester, writes me word that he can 
fully depend on the truthfulness of the keeper. I need 
scarcely add that the hand-fed pheasant was the Moloch to 
which all these sacrifices of our native wild birds were 
offered, the parents shot and the young birds left to die of 
starvation. At this rate we shall soon have no birds of the 
hawk kind left in the country.” 


The plague of voles, or field-mice, now devas- 
tating many parts of the country, is probably due 
to the disturbance of nature’s provision for the 
balance of bird-life. On a very different question 
we read a plea for the gleaners, who are now often 
driven off the fields : 


‘* As to the farmers, I believe it to be a ‘ penny wise and 
pound foolish’ practice—a ‘ gain of a loss ;’ for the being 
able or not being able to glean a sufficient quantity of corn 
might just make all the difference in keeping a poor person 
or a poor family off the rates of the parish. 

**In the good old times, I have heard of a woman with 
her four or five children, in a parish about five or six miles 
from here, gathering twenty, or I am not sure that it was 
not thirty, bushels of corn in one year. Another woman 
told me herself that once she and her two boys got fifteen 
bushels, and since then another gleaned ten. But nothing 
of that sort can be done now. To get together four, or, at 
the most, five bushels would be thought to be doing well for 
a woinan and a couple of children. And when you consider 
that a stone of flour is a good fair allowance for a man for a 
week, and that there are three stones and a half of flour t 
a bushel of corn, it is at once plain how important it indeed 
is and must be for a poor person, and any one can readily 
calculate for how many months in the year provision may 
be thus made. Of course I know that the gleaning is not 
entirely of wheat, but it is of corn of some kind or other, 
and the ears and straw of any other sorts come in very use- 
ful for the food or bedding of fowls and animals. 

**Now, farmers are like all other classes of persons 
clergy, lawyers, soldiers, sailors, etc.—there are both good 
and bad among them, and some worthy of all honour, who 
I feel sure will take a well-meant word in good part. 

** The text of my short sermon to them is that contained 
in the 9th verse of the 19th chapter of the Book of Leviticus, 
and I do think that we every day see more and more t! 
wonderful wisdom of the old Book which it is too much t! 
fashion in these days for the shallow-minded to affect to set 
aside. 

*** When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt no 
wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt th 
gather the gleanings of thy harvest.’ ” 


But we must not multiply quotations. Every 
page of the book is delightful reading to lovers ot 
nature and to lovers of English rural life. The 
letters of F. O. Morris to the “ ‘Times ” will be missed 
by many, and we trust that the book containing a 
collection of them will long preserve memory of a 
good and beneficent man.! 


1 “Letters to the ‘Times’ about Birds, etc.,” by the Rev 
F. O. Morris. William Poole, 12 Paternoster Row. 





























EXTINCT 


EW indeed are the recreations of outdoor 
science which can compare with those of the 
fossil-hunting geologist, especially when the 

harmless Venator of that ilk is so fortunate as to 
track down to its last lair some gigantic old-world 
reptile or mammal, it may be some Kent or 
Dorsetshire iguanodon, or some Essex or Middlesex 
mammoth. Hasthe reader never been present atthe 
unearthing of some such monster—say, a sea-lizard 
from the Lias cliffs at Lyme Regis, or the cranium 
or tusk ofa fleece-clad elephant at Ilford, Grays, or 
other river-valley sepulchre of olden time? If he 
has, assuredly he will never forget it. Even the bare 
literature of the achievements of the hunting geologist 
stirs the blood and quickens the pulse of the most 
unimaginative of readers. What genuine geologist 
does not thrill again as he reads for the twentieth 
time the fascinating pages of Buckland and 
Mantell, in which the romance of cave-hunting 
and the dim and wondrous vista of the “ Age of 
Reptiles” first greeted the eyes of an astonished 
world! Again he stands in imagination at some 
memorable unrolling of Nature’s cerements. The 
scene, perhaps, is near the old church at Lyme 
Regis, about the year 1832, and on a never-to-be-for- 
gotten day. The air of the place was thick in those 
days with the shades of great iguanodons, ichthyo- 
sauri, and fellow-monsters yet unnamed. ‘The 
hunters of these mighty game are all assembled. 
Miss Mary Anning, the Diana of the palzeontological 
chase, the friend of Buckland, Mantell, and Morris, 
with her wonderful gift for divining the secrets of 
the under world, has pointed out to the assembled 
company a grand ichthyosaurus just uncovered in 
the cliff. “Who can describe” (exclaims “Sea 
Dragom Hawkins” in after years) “my transport at 
the sight of the colossus? My eyes, too, the first 
to behold it, in the cold grey light of this worka- 
day world! Shall I ever see the like again? Even 
the working men were seized with the contagion. 
They and the surrounding spectators waved their 
hats toa ‘hurrah!’ that made hill and mossy dell 
ring again.” We could easily multiply such quota- 
tions from the geological annals of the day —stories 
which Bensted (of Maidstone), Phillips, ‘Tennant, 
and Morris, the honoured geologists of our youth- 
ful days, rejoiced to tell in our hearing. 

The authentic story of “ Extinct Monsters ” really 
begins, then, with the rosy dawn of English geology, 
when Nature’s great underground museums were 
for the first time explored in the light of science. 
People’s minds—even the minds of men like 
Agassiz, Buckland, and Owen—were surprised and 
staggered by the wonder and glamour of the revela- 
tions. The literature of the day glowed with a 
warmth and colour and reverence begotten of the 
natal years of the newly-conceived cosmos. What 
charming classics, too, has not the age bequeathed 
to us, touched with the spirituality of the leading 
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workers and pioneers of the science! What can 
be better in poetic feeling and scientific insight than 
Mantell’s unpretentious but delightful “Thoughts on 
aPebble”? An anthology of our favourite science, 
from the “ Bridgewater Treatises” downwards, would 
indeed be a beautiful classic for the poet and the 
man of science alike. 

This stirring chapter in the discovery of English 
reptilian forms had hardly closed—if, indeed, it can 
be said to be closed even to-day—when another 
and in some respects much more remarkable page 
was opened in the Far West. In England, and in 
Europe generally, until some fifteen years since, 
palzontologists had constructed their dinosaurs 
almost piecemeal, so few and far between and in 
complete were the fossil remains. Here a bone and 
there a tooth had been taken from different animals, 
and the result was certain “restorations,” includ 
ing, it must now be admitted, some of the plaster 
monsters at Sydenham, which, to say the least, were 
premature, if not in some cases grotesque. Hap- 
pily America has now stepped into the gap, and 
given us complete dinosaur skeletons by the dozen. 
The astonishing discoveries of Professor Marsh, of 
Yale College, in Colorado and on the flanks of the 
Rocky Mountains, take up the story where the Eng 
lish pioneers left it. In addition to lizard-footed dino 
saurs and “beast ”-footed dinosaurs, we now have 
horned dinosaurs, two-legged dinosaurs, and mail 
clad dinosaurs—all and every one of which, it has 
been truly said, are creatures more like the phantoms 
of a dream than any we should have thought of as 
denizens of this world of ours. ‘These astonishing 
animals more than fulfil the prophetic teaching of 
Mantell and his contemporaries ; whilst, with a 
natural reciprocity, the English discoveries have 
gained much in interest and scope from the 
almost electric light which is thrown upon them 
by the American forms found lying in heaps in 
the Colorado valleys and swamps and dried-up 
estuaries. 

A really sympathetic and circumstantial account 
of some of these great American paleontological 
trophies, and indeed of their European congeners, has 
just been given by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, r.«.s., 
in his admirably illustrated volume entitled “ Ex- 
tinct Monsters.” ! loremost amongst the enormous 
creatures which bear this title are the “ dinosaurs,” 
to use the name compounded for them by the 
late Sir Richard Owen (defnos, terrible ; sauros, a 
lizard). The dinosaurs were certainly worthy of 
the name, for more appalling monsters it would be 
impossible to conceive. ‘This extinct order com 
prised the largest terrestrial and semi-aquatic 
reptiles that ever lived. While some of them, 
in a general way, resembled crocodiles, others 

1 The very clever illustrat are by Mr. J. Smit. We are 


indebted to the publishers (Messrs. Chapman & Hall) for the 
use of two of the series 














approached the structure of the ostrich tribe, so 
curiously were the bird-like and reptilian charac- 
ters united. Their bodies were in some cases de- 
fended by a formidable coat of armour consisting of 
bony plates and spines. Thus they presented quite 
a “ dragon ”-like appearance. All the dinosaurs had 
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is now known; even the brain-case is well pre- 
served. The solid limb bones seem to point to an 
aquatic life, but there can be little doubt that the 
monster did not pass all his time in the water. 
Another, and in some ways the strangest, of the 
dinosaurs brought before us in Mr. Hutchinson’s 


A GIGANTIC HORNED DINOSAUR (Triceratops prorsus). LENGTH, ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE FEET. 


four limbs, and in many cases the hind pair were 
very large compared with the fore limbs. 

Two or three of the strangest and most wonder- 
ful of the newly-discovered American dinosaurs de- 
serve special attention. One of these is the stego- 
saurus, or plated lizard (stegos, roof or covering ; 
sauros, lizard). ‘This creature was not wholly un- 
known before, part of its skeleton having been 
found in Kimmeridge clay in a brickfield at Swin- 
don, some forty years ago. But in 1878 Professor 
Marsh was able to show that it was even more 
remarkable than had been suspected. The speci- 
men he discovered was found lying on the eastern 
flank of the Rocky Mountains, in strata of Jurassic 
age. The animal was no less than twenty-five feet 
in length. In the following year Professor Marsh 
announced the discovery of additional remains 
from several localities 

The most striking features of the stegosaur were 
the huge bony plates of the skin and large and 
smallspines. Some of the plates were from two to 
three feet in diameter, and they were of various 
shapes. Of the spines, some were of great size, 
and most formidable for defensive purposes. They 
were placed in pairs, each member of the pair 
being over two feet in length. Later still, more 
than twenty other specimens of this dinosaur were 
obtained, so that nearly every portion of the skeleton 





pages was the triceratops (/ve/s, three ; ceras, horn; 
ops, face). The creature flourished in America 
at the end of the long Mesozoic era, during the 
Cretaceous period. The name, as may be guessed 
from the illustration, refers to the three horns found 
on the skull. The monster had a skull of huge 
dimensions and of remarkable shape. In the 
younger animals it was about six feet long, but in 
an old individual it must have reached the astonish- 
ing length of seven or eight feet. Already twenty 
different skulls of this genus have been found. 
Professor Marsh places the horned dinosaurs in a 
separate family, to which he has given the name 
Ceratopside, or horn-faced. The beds of earth 
in which they are found are of fresh-water or 
brackish origin, and can now be traced for nearly 
eight hundred miles along the east flank of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Among the most formidable of the armoured 
dinosaurs were those which were equipped with a 
number of large spines upon the back. Such was 
the hyleosaur of the Wealden of the south of 
England. This creature carried a dangerous crest 
of large flattened spines down the back. It may 
be well imagined that its carnivorous foes would 
think twice before springing upon an animal so 
well defended. Another of these reptiles, termed 
polyacanthus (many-spined), is remarkable for 
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having had the whole region of the loins and 
haunches protected by a continuous sheet of bony 
plate armour rising into knobs and spines. 

Another type of spine-armoured dinosaurs (shown 
in the illustration) is scelidosaurus, so named by 
Professor Owen from the indications of great power 
in the hind limbs (sce/’s, limb ; sawros, lizard). An 
English specimen of this dinosaur, obtained about 
the year 1861 by Mr. J. Harrison of Charmouth, 
can now be seen at South Kensington in a separate 
glass case, and is one of the treasures of the un- 
rivalled gallery of fossil reptiles. Its length is about 
twelve feet, but probably it was not fully grown. In 
addition to the dorsal spines, there were two very 
big spines, one on each shoulder. The illustration 
shows an attempted restoration of this remarkable 
dinosaur, based upon the South Kensington skele- 
ton. Scelidosaurus, Professor Owen considered, 
was organised for a terrestrial rather than an aquatic 
life, but seems to have been amphibious, frequent- 
ing the margins of rivers or lakes 

It would take many pages to sum up our 
present knowledge of extinct monsters. Among 
the dinosaurs which have so recently been dis- 
covered in their longzeval graves in the region of 
the Rocky Mountains, the first place, as regards 
bulk, would have to be given to the truly gigantic 
Atlantosaurus. Professor Marsh calculates that 
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burden which would have fatally disqualified it for 
the caravan menageries of the present day. It 
appears to have been wholly without armour, and 
without signs of offensive weapons of any kind. 

Did the dinosaurs walk like birds? The 
megalosaurus claims a prominent place amongst 
extinct monsters. The genus has not only been 
rendered classic by the labours of Buckland, Phillips, 
and Owen, it was the first of the huge reptiles 
which suggested the strange heresy (as it was once 
considered) that these animals were really allied 
to birds, and actually walked on their hind limbs. 
The conception is at first sight almost whimsical, 
and makes great demand upon the imagination. 
We are to imagine (as Mr. Lyddeker has well said 
in his “Giant Reptiles”) a herd of iguanodons, 
many of them standing more than twenty feet in 
height, stalking on their hind limbs among the 
old Wealden forests, and overtopping many of its 
trees. The picture is a startling one, but it is not 
too much to say that this view of the bird-like 
structure and gait of these old dinosaurs is now 
generally accepted by competent geologists. But 
it is well to remember that it is not new, and that 
in fact it was originated and favoured by Mantell’s 
later contemporaries, especially by Professor Owen. 
A study of the giant megalosaurus supplied the 
data for the opinion. 





A SPINE-ARMOURED DINOSAUR (Scelidésaurus Harrisoni). LENGTH, TWELVE FEET OR MORE. 


this reptile must have attained a length of more 
than eighty feet. Assuming that it walked upon 
its hind legs, it would have towered to a height of 
thirty feet. The huge vegetable-feeding Bronto- 
Saurus is estimated to have been nearly sixty feet 
long and to have weighed nearly twenty tons ; a 


“ Megalosaurus” (we quote from the late Professor 
John Phillips), “a carnivorous lizard, perhaps thirty 
feet long, and essentially reptilian, was not a ground- 
crawler like an alligator, but moved with free steps, 
chiefly, if not solely, on the hind limbs, and claimed 
curious affinities with the ostrich.” 
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It is more than thirty years since our friend 
Professor Phillips penned these words. He 
added : “ This idea, which is likely to exercise a 
strong influence on the future study of fossil rep- 
tiles, has suggested itself to Professor Owen... . 
“qually firm was the impression on the mind of 
Professor Huxley. My own impression had 
previously tended in the same direction.” ' The 
discoveries in Western America during the last 
fifteen years have amply justified these sagacious 
divinations of the English palzontologists. 

jut the “Age of Reptiles” came to an end. 
Whilst it lasted these enormous creatures seemed to 


1 ‘Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames.” 
1871. 
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RUSSIA’S 


“ T\O you see those fellows yonder?” saida man 
to me in a village of Central Russia, point- 
ing to a group of low-browed, sallow, sheep- 

skin-clad mujiki (peasants) who were slouching 

past us. “These are the men who carry the 

Russian Empire on their backs, and the moment 

they find that out, down comes the whole con- 

cern !” 

The speaker’s verdict on such a point was not 
to be slighted, for he was no other than Mikhail 
Bakoonin, one of the most famous Nihilist leaders 
of his time ; and his gloomy prediction is being 
fulfilled sooner than he himself anticipated. The 
fatal reaction that followed the great burst of re- 
forming zeal which shook down so many bulwarks 
of Russia’s time-honoured misrule between 1861 
and 1870 has at length run its course, and all 
things are now tending towards another and a far 
more momentous change, which must and will 
have its way. Russia, long held motionless by the 
swaddling-bands of all-powerful custom and uni- 
versal ignorance, is being goaded into action at last 
by the sharp discipline of two great teachers 
famine and war. War has brought in new ideas 
from the outer world, famine has prepared the 
soil in which they are to ripen. 

The way in which this twofold operation has 
been performed deserves attention. Russia is, as 
emphatically as Mongolia itself, a land not of towns 
but of villages. ‘Till very recently there were in 
her whole empire only five cities of more than 
100,000 inhabitants— viz., St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Warsaw, Kief, and Odessa. At the close of the 
late Czar’s reign, the population of European 
Russia, containing only 1,000,000 men of noble 
blood, 640,000 ecclesiastics, and 4,000,000 trades- 
men and burgesses, numbered (exclusive of Finland 
and the Caucasus) 23,000,000 emancipated serfs and 
26,000,000 free peasants. Of these 49,000,000 
souls, the majority are scattered broadcast over the 
boundless plains in tiny villages miles apart. Less 
than nine per cent. of the whole can read or write. 


dominate the earth. The scene has been sketched 
with a master hand :— 
A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of 
Earth, 
For him did his high sun flame and his river billowing ran, 
And he felt himself in his force to be Nature’s crowning 
race. 
3ut it was only for a time, and the long ons 
at length closed. Ichthyosaur and plesiosaur, igua 
nodon and pterodactyl, stegosaur and Atlantosaur 
vanished with many other forms of animal life. 
True crocodiles swam in the estuary of the Thames 
over the remains of teleosaurs and stereosaurs, 
“buried fathoms deep in the strata of the Meso- 
zoic sea.” 
HENRY WALKER. 
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TWO TEACHERS—FAMINE AND WAR. 


In many of the remoter hamlets, the postmaster 
and the village fap (priest) are the only men who 
can do either. 

To the evils of isolation and ignorance are super- 
added those of ingrained sluggishness and childish 
superstition. Ivan Petrovitch is rooted in the belief 
that what was good enough for his father is good 
enough for Azm. If you place in his hands the 
improved farming tools of Western Europe, he 
breaks or misuses them, and then, scornfully 
declaring that “such rubbish is not worth a ko- 
peck,” returns to his wooden plough and harrow, 
his clumsy waggon, and his cracked pinewood spade. 
In his hard, solid, expressionless face are legibly 
written all his good and bad points—patience, en- 
durance, thoughtless good-humour, unprogressive- 
ness, improvidence, and utter want of enterprise or 
invention. When he has money he gets drunk ; 
when he has none he starves resignedly, muttering 
the fatalistic creed which he holds as firmly as 
his Turkish foeman, “Tak mnyay na rodoo napi 
sano” (It was so written for me at my birth). 

What chance Russia has of regeneration by the 
efforts of men like these, any one who has lived: in 
a Russian village can judge for himself. To haggle 
for hours, or perhaps for days, over a few half 
pence—to keep an article lying useless for months 
or even years in the hope of an unnatural demand 
—to forego the certainty of large profits in the 
future, rather than incur the smallest expense in the 
present—such are the golden rules (anything but 
golden in their results) of the Russian provincial. 
A few years ago—to take only one instance out of 
many—a Russian gentleman laid before the local 
board of a large district in Central Russia a scheme 
for utilising the unemployed women and children 
during the “slack season” of winter, in weaving 
krash (coarse linen). He proposed to set up in 
every village a workroom containing forty looms, 
and the construction of buildings capable of con 
taining these looms was all that he asked of the 
board, all other expenses (wages included) coming 
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RUSSIA’S 








out of his own pocket. But even this was too 
much for the easy-going heliaste of Ostashkovo, 
and the alarming proposal was unanimously rejected. 

Few truer sayings exist than the proverb which 
declares the Russian peasant to be always “ Zad- 
nim oomom kryepok” (wise behindhand). Of 
planning, of saving, of taking thought forthe morrow, 
he has no more idea than a horse. The freedmen 
of 1861, delighted at the thought of having land 
of their own, bought it recklessly with borrowed 
money, and usually at an exorbitant price, as in the 
province of Kostroma, where land worth barely 
fifty kopecks (about 1s. 8d.) was sold to them for 
one rouble forty kopecks (nearly 4s. 6¢.) per dessiatine 
(2}} acres). This imprudence, and the crushing 
“Podooshni Podat” (poll-tax), have hung round 
the necks of these poor wretches a millstone of debt 
which has weighed them down ever since, produc- 
ing its natural results in the ferocious anti-Jewish 
riots and widespread agrarian distress of the last 
few years. 

But the repeated famines of the past decade 
have had one momentous consequence, viz. the 
driving of the village population to the great towns 
in quest of food and work. Here, for the first time, 
the stolid, ignorant, superstitious peasant comes in 
contact with the outer world. In his remote log- 
built hamlet, he saw only men as uninformed as him- 
self. In the streets of Moscow, Tula, Orel, Kazan, or 
Saratof, he is in a region of schools, newspapers, 
and books ; and if he himself cannot read, he talks 
daily with those who can. New facts, of which he 
has never dreamed till now, keep crowding in upon 
him day by day. He discovers at last that the hard- 
ships which he has been enduring all his life are 
due, not to the irresistible decrees of “Soodba” 
(fate), but to official tyranny and corruption, shame- 
less rapacity, wanton waste, and the organised bri- 
gandage of the provincial police. Above all, he 
learns for the first time that they who suffer the 
wrong are many, and they who inflict it few ; and 
thus he becomes, little by little, if not actually a 
Nihilist, at least a confirmed malcontent, ready, and 
even eager, for changes the very thought of which 
would have made him shudder a few months ago. 

And while famine has been thus working from 
within, war has co-operated actively from without. 
The same thing occurred, though on a very limited 
scale, when Alexander 1 and his armies returned 
from their crusade against Napoleon, bringing with 
them rumours of national Parliaments, popular 
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representation, a comparatively free public press, 
and other unheard-of phenomena. But in those 
days the “ Black People” (as the Russian peasants 
are contemptuously styled) were not yet ripe for 
such novel impressions, which merely disturbed the 
surface of the mass, wholly failing to permeate it. 
When the adherents of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine and those of his brother Nicholas con- 
tested the throne of Russia on the Admiralty Plain 
at St. Petersburg in 1825, and the former raised the 
cry of “Constantine and the Constitution!” the 
ignorant soldiers took offence at the unfamiliar 
word “ Konstitootzia,” and had to be pacified with 
the assurance that it meant simply “Constantine’s 
wife.” 

But all this is changed now, and the strange tales 
brought back from the Danube by the soldiers of 
1877-8 have not fallen upon unfruitful soil. ‘The 
simple Russians drink in with greedy ears the as- 
tounding news that among the despised “ Roumins” 
and “ Bolgars ” of the south there are villages where 
men can live without having their life-blood 
drained by taxes and conscriptions, journals that 
discuss public questions with tolerable freedom, 
and national assemblies in which the delegates of 
the people make their voices heard. It is only 
natural to ask why “Holy Russia,” round which 
the whole Slavonian system revolves, should be 
worse off in these points than her Bulgarian and 
Roumanian satellites ; and the answering of that 
question may involve consequences as startling 
(though not, it is to be hoped, quite as gloomy) as 
those predicted not long before his death by Sama- 
rin, one of Russia’s greatest contemporary thinkers, 
in a letter recently shown me by the Russian lady 
to whom it was addressed : 

“Our old methods of governing have been cast 
aside, and nothing has been created to supply their 
place. Now, as two centuries ago, there exist in 
Russia only two living forces—autocracy at the 
summit of the fabric of society, and the village 
commune at its base. But these, so far from being 
united, as they should be, are kept apart by count- 
less intervening strata. This cannot last. Nothing 
can long hold in check the converging movement 
of supreme authority on one side and the mass of 
the people on the other ; and, in their progressive 
approach toward each other, the whole section of 
society that lies between them—comprising all that 
Russia possesses of art, literature, and culture of 
every kind—will be crushed into nothingness.” 
DAVID KER. 












JOHN MILTON AND JEREMY TAYLOR. 


ETWEEN Milton the iconoclast and _re- 
publican, and ‘Taylor the devout High 
Churchman and Royal Chaplain, the hasty 

observer will find few points of resemblance. In 
the world of politics and of letters the two men 
moved in different spheres, and their views as 
theologians were in many respects diametrically 
opposed. 

The poet’s lax opinions upon divorce, and his 
fierce invective against priests, which he poured 
forth with an utter disregard to moderation, would 
have deeply pained the gentle but not less steadfast 
spirit of Jeremy Taylor; and Taylor’s profound 
loyalty to the Church of England, and to one of 
the most faithless of English kings, must have 
excited Milton’s contempt. ‘These two great men 
never met, and this perhaps was well, for human 
nature is frail, and yet it is interesting to think 
how pleasant and inspiring their intercourse might 
have proved had circumstances been more pro 
pitious. For these men, who in many respects 
seem so far apart, were kindred spirits, alike in 
elevation of purpose, in variety of learning, in 
consummate mastery of language, in wealth of 
imagery, and in the desire to live “as ever in the 
great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

Milton, born in 1608, was Taylor’s senior by five 
years, and outlived him seven years, so that they 
were contemporaries through one of the most 
eventful periods of English history. Both were 
Cambridge men, Milton being admitted a pen- 
sioner of Christ’s in 1625, and Taylor in 1626 as 
a sizar of Caius. Later on, however, Taylor re- 
moved to Oxford, and was appointed Fellow of All 
Souls. Both in their youth had great personal 
advantages. Milton was eminently beautiful, and 
was called the Lady of his college, and when 
Jeremy ‘Taylor preached in St. Paul’s he was taken 
(to quote the high-flown language of a contem- 
porary), “ for some young angel newly descended 
from the visions of glory.” How he married twice, 
became chaplain to Charles 1, was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Newbury, and deprived of his 
living by the Parliamentary committee ; how, like 
Milton, he was forced at one time to keep a school ; 
how, thanks to the Earl of Carbery, he found a 
peaceful retreat in Wales, and eventually on the 
Restoration was rewarded with an Irish bishopric 
—these are the few facts in Jeremy Taylor’s career 
that it is necessary to mention. Externally his life 
was one of trial and conflict, but he possessed, to 
quote Milton’s lovely line, 


** The sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever.” 
As a banished clergyman he could write : 


*¢T am fallen into the hands of publicans and sequestrators, 
and they have taken all from me; what now? let me look 
about me. They have left me the sun and moon, fire and 


water, a loving wife, and many friends to pity me and some 
to relieve me; and I can still discourse ; and unless I list 
they have not taken away my merry countenance, and my 
cheerful spirit, and a good conscience ; they have still lef 
me the Providence of God and all the promises of the Gospel, 
and my religion, and my hopes of Heaven, and my charity 
to them too; and still I sleep and digest, I eat and drink, 
Iread and meditate ; I can walk in my neighbour’s pleasant 
fields and see the variety of natural beauties and delight i: 
all that in which God delights—that is in virtue and wis 
dom, in the whole creation, and in God Himself. And he 
that has so many causes of joy, and so great, is very much 
in love with sorrow and peevishness, who loses all these 
pleasures and chooses to sit down upon his little handful of 
thorns.” 


What Taylor uttered thus beautifully in prose 
was nobly expressed by Milton in verse, and do 
not the following lines show that if the two most 
imaginative writers of the age were kept far apart 
by circumstances, they were brothers in heart >— 


Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 

Were all too ruffled and sometimes impaired. 
He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon. 


Perhaps the few years spent in Wales were the 
most truly restful period of Taylor’s life. At 
Llanvihangel in Carmarthenshire, a quiet nook of 
pastoral beauty, amidst scenes which have been 
celebrated by the poet Dyer, whose “Gronga: 
Hill” is within a short distance of the village, the 
far loftier and richer imagination of the divine 
found its choicest nourishment. Here he wrote 
his best and most popular works, and here he 
enjoyed, as has been already said, the friendship 
of Lord Carbery, whose third wife, the subject of 
much eloquent eulogism from Taylor, was the 
original of the “ Lady” in Comus. And this is 
another link between the poet and the poetical 
divine that it is interesting to take note of. 

In domestic life, as all the world knows, Milton 
was unhappy. It was easier for him to gain 
applause than love, and he was doomed to bear, 
when still in the prime of manhood, the greatest 
privation that could befall a student and a poet, 
a loss deplored in lines unsurpassed for pathos and 
for beauty. <A brief portion of the magnificent 
passage with which the third book of “ Paradise 
Lost” opens shall be quoted, for, however familiar 
the verses may be, they will not lose their charm 
by repetition. 
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Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


Milton, unlike Taylor in this respect, was 
austere, solitary, and self-reliant, but in song he 
had his softer moments, and no English poet has 
a finer sense of the soothing harmony of verse. 
In Taylor, too, there is a “ long-drawn-out sweet- 
ness,” but Taylor never approached, and no prose 
however sonorous can, the majestic harmony of 
Milton’s blank verse. “To write in the real 
manner of Jeremy Taylor,” said Coleridge, “ would 
require as mighty a mind as his.” At the same 
time the reader will find in his writings a pithy 
sententiousness and masculine vigour that may 
surprise him in an author whose pages abound in 
fancy and in musical charm. 

There are grand passages in the controversial 
writings of Milton in which the polemic is lost in 
the poet, and one wonders whether these were 
included in ‘Taylor’s extensive reading. The 
scurrilities of the political tracts would not have 
been to his taste, but with what pleasure would 
he have read the eloquent words in which Milton 
expresses his belief in his high vocation as a 
Christian poet! The probability is, however, that 
he never did read them. Milton, be it remembered, 
was not only a fierce assailant of prelates, but of 
kings as well ; he also defended the regicides ; so 
that the gulf between him and a Churchman and 
loyalist like Taylor must have been great indeed. 
But after the lapse of more than two centuries, 
readers who are able to honour both will find it 
most interesting to trace the resemblances between 
them. 

They were alike in pleading for tolerance in 
an intolerant age. In 1647 appeared Taylor’s 
“Liberty of Prophesying” ; a work, to his honour 
be it remembered, written in defence within de- 
finite limitations of religious freedom at a time 
when charity, the greatest of Christian virtues, was 
the one least understood. “ We are come to that 
pass,” he says, “we think we love not God except 
we hate our brother,” and, alluding to the schisms 
that rent the Church asunder, he writes : “ All these 
mischiefs proceed not from this, that all men are 
not of one mind, for that is neither necessary nor 
possible, but that every opinion is made an article 


of faith, every article is a ground of a quarrel, every 
quarrel makes a faction, every faction is zealous, 
and all zeal pretends for God, and whatsoever is 
for God cannot be too much.” 

“The Liberty of Prophesying,” says Hallam, 
‘was the first famous plea in this country for 
tolerance in religion on a comprehensive basis 
and on deep-seated foundations”; but it may be 
added that, here as well as elsewhere in Taylor's 
writings, his learning and exuberant fancy are 
sometimes allowed to obscure his argument. 

As a writer he is not always consistent, and, like 
Milton, he is not always sound asatheologian. The 
strong wings of his fancy carry him above the clouds 
at times when it would be better that he’should walk 
with sober feet upon his mother earth. In Taylor, 
however, there is always the central consistency of 
a devout spirit and of a holy life; when he 
wanders it is never into forbidden paths. He 
did not shrink from discussion nor bate a jot of 
confidence in the soundness of his position as a 
controversialist ; but he never loved fighting as 
Milton seems to have loved it, and it was in green 
pastures and by still waters that he liked best to 
wander. The song of praise was dearer to him 
than the conflict of arms, the shepherd’s crook than 
the spear. While Taylor pleaded for tolerance in 
religion, in days when even Richard Baxter could say 
that he abhorred unlimited toleration or toleration at 
all, Milton in his “ Areopagitica” pleads for liberty 
of thought and speech, and his little book, as Mark 
Pattison truly says, is “in his own best style ; a 
copious flood of majestic eloquence, the outpour- 
ing of a noble soul with a divine scorn of narrow 
dogma and paltry aims.” But Milton finds a 
stumbling block to toleration in popery, which, he 
says, “as it extirpates all religious and civil supre- 
macies, so itself should be extirpated” ; and Taylor 
holds that while mere opinion, however erroneous, 
is to be tolerated, yet when the doctrines of 
Roman Catholics in relation to government ar 
publicly urged, then he who preaches them is 
a traitor, and may be treated accordingly. 

In parting with these two great writers, it may 
be observed that Bishop Jeremy Taylor did not 
live to read “ Paradise Lost,” for that great poem 
was entered in the register of Stationers’ Hall on 
August 20, 1667, and seven days previously Taylor 
had passed away. 

It is well in these eager, anxious days, days tox 
often of trivial aims and feeble aspirations, to re- 
member gratefully the “hands that penned and 
tongues that uttered wisdom” in years long gone 
by. The intellectual and moral greatness of 
giants like Milton and Taylor is a fine mental 
tonic from which the weakest man may gain 
energy and strength. Masters like these dignify 
as well as adorn literature, and an hour spent with 
“Paradise Lost” or with the “Holy Living and 
Dying,” will lift the reader into a purer and more 
bracing atmosphere than that which most of us are 
content to breathe. 

JOHN DENNIS. 








A RECOLLECTION 


HOSE of us who were students at the British 
Museum in 1846 and 1847 will remember a 
remarkable man who was making a spirited 

drawing from the bust of Nero. He was of medium 
height, robust in figure, of a sanguine temperament, 
and very cheery in his manner. He wore a white 
beaver hat, he had a very pronounced physiognomy, 
and you at once concluded him a man of mark, 
and then said, “ Who is that?” 

It was poor Haydon. He was then making a 
chalk study for his picture of “Nero playing the 
Lyre while Rome was in Flames.” We students 
had a certain respect for him, and from the cir- 
cumstance that he had written a popular work on 
Anatomy, and more especially kindled an enthu- 
siasm for Greek art, and pointed out the transcen- 
dent beauties of Phidias displayed in the sculptures 
on the pediment of the Parthenon. 

I am writing of forty-four years ago, when all 
London was startled with the sudden news of his 
death. The unlooked-for happened. The man 
who had fostered genius, who had the two Land- 
seers, Eastlake, and Maclise, and others who had 
reached eminence, as his pupils, who had been the 
intimate friend of Wordsworth and Keats—to think 
that Ae should have fallen, and by his own hand ! 

One of the most notable of the students about 
this time at the Royal Academy was William Hol- 
man Hunt. This was the beginning of a career 
which in all respects has proved a marked contrast 
to that of Haydon. One afternoon, as we were 
leaving the school of the Royal Academy, Hunt 
said, “I am going to look at Haydon’s studies and 
sketches. Will you come with me?” I readily 
assented, and we went to the house near the bottom 
of Edgware Road. It wa$ a corner house, facing 
the east, and also having windows opposite the 
north. ‘There was one of his colossal works on the 
easel, the one on which he last worked. It was 
not far advanced ; there was some good work done— 
a hand, that Hunt specially admired. The palette 
and brushes were there, but beyond a few sketches 
there was little more to note. One thing, however, 
was obvious, that to paint a picture of such dimen- 
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sions in such a room was attempting an impossi- 
bility. His failure arose from a misconception of 
what high art really is; from his vanity in con- 
ceiving all men ought to yield to his superior 
wisdom, and to his want of practical common- 
sense in not accommodating his pictures (as far as 
size went) to the houses in which, as a rule, they 
were ultimately to be placed.! 

Our own Turner in many of his water-colour 
drawings, and Meissonier in his marvellous works 
in oil, many of them only to be reckoned by 
inches, have proved beyond a doubt that séze has 
nothing whatever to do with the question. Poor 
Haydon pitied the obtuseness of the men of his 
generation for not having more discernment. They, 
however, did not see it. They were not inclined 
to build galleries for his pictures. They liked 
something that they could hang up in an ordinary 
domicil, and in fact, with the instincts of practical 
Englishmen, they came to the conclusion that 
Haydon had failed to see—i.e. that great art did 
not necessitate a great canvas. Holman Hunt was 
gifted with no ordinary power of imagination, but he 
was also eminently practical. He contented him- 
self with moderate canvases, and at first steadily and 
then rapidly advanced to success. His first work 
of importance was from Keats’s “ St. Agnes’ Eve,” 
followed by “ Rienzi ;” the “ Light of the World ;” 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and “The Scape- 
goat.” There were others, but these were his main 
contributions to the Royal Academy ; any one of 
these ought to have obtained him membership. 
Other notable works have extended his reputation, 
suchas “Christ in the Temple ;” “Isabella and the 
Pot of Basil ;” “ The Afterglow in Egypt ;” “The 
Shadow of the Cross ;” and his last great work 
“The Flight into Egypt.” 

E. N. D. 


1 In 1827 he wrote : ‘‘ My ‘ Judgment of Solomon’ is rolled up 
in a warehouse in the Borough; my ‘Entry into Jerusalem,’ 
once graced by the rank and beauty of the three kingdoms, is 
doubled up in a back room in Holborn ; my ‘ Lazarus’ is in 
an upholsterer’s shop in Mount Street, and my ‘ Crucifixion’ 
is in a hayloft in Lisson Grove !” 


- 





THE FANATICS OF KOPENI. 


HERE is a lonely steppe village called Kopeni, 
in the Aktarsk district of the Government of 
Saratoff in Eastern Russia. When the events 

which I am about to relate happened the village 
was the property of a rich landowner, Dmitri Narish- 
kin. The villagers were quite free in the manage- 
ment of their concerns, evinced an intelligent in- 


terest in their communal affairs, and were on the 
whole considerably raised above the level of the 
neighbouring mujtki in education and in the stan- 
dard of comfort they set for themselves. As early 
as the commencement of the present century they 
had left the communion of the Orthodox Church. 
We hear that they crossed themselves with two 
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fingers instead of three, that in church processions 
they demanded that their priest should go from east 
to west, and not, as the Orthodox clergy, from west 
to east ; and, finally, that the Sacraments should be 
administered in accordance with the ancient ritual 
—the ritual, namely, which prevailed before the re- 
forms of the patriarch Nicon. 

For some time previous to the events which I 
am about to narrate, itinerating teachers, professing 
mystical and ascetic views, used to visit those parts 
of the Saratoft government which lie near the Volga 
—that great artery of communication and trade in 
Eastern Russia. Where they came from I never 
could ascertain ; but in all probability they had their 
origin in the Cis-Caucasian provinces, where they 
would have been in contact with the German Piet- 
ists and Tempel-Freunde. The villagers of Kopeni 
welcomed these wandering proselytisers, paying de- 
ferential attenion to their opinions. Among these 
villagers there was a man of high intelligence, well- 
read, and deeply religious, called Yakob Iushkin, 
aman whom his neighbours held in the highest 
esteem. Iushkin, after some little hesitation, al- 
lowed himself to be influenced by the precepts of the 
new-comers, and began to withdraw himself from 
his comrades and live in a neighbouring forest on 
the further side of the Medved river, where he pos- 
sessed a bee-garden and several small buildings. 
Here he prayed and read the Bible, and, as he 
gradually made progress in the tenets of his new 
faith, he began to explain difficult passages of Scrip- 
ture to the peasants, who flocked to him as to an 
oracle. Little by little he drew them over, and in the 
short space of two years almost all the villages of 
Kopeni had embraced the views of the “ Redeemer 
Society,” as Iushkin called his sect. Some of them 
built cells in the wood near Tushkin’s bee-garden, 
to which they retired during their free time, and 
where they might listen undisturbed to their pro- 
phet’s teachings. As these teachings did not con- 
tain anything conspicuously offensive to the Ortho- 
dox Church, the attention of the local authorities 
was not directed to the Redeemer Society. 

But the position of affairs changed on the arrival 
of a new teacher, a certain Falalei, an adherent of 
a sect professing sterner and stricter views, a sect 
that inclined in an especial manner to the awful 
doctrine of self-immolation.' It was Falalei’s chief 
endeavour to win over Alexei, the young son of 
Yakob Iushkin. He taught him to read, and fired 
his youthful imagination with stories of voluntary 
martyrdoms, and with accounts of the glorious re- 
ward in store for the martyrs. At length Falalei, 
assisted by young Alexei, began preaching to the 
peasants about the “last days” and the coming of 
Antichrist ; and sought to persuade them that there 
were no means of deliverance from the power of 
Antichrist save self-murder, that it imperils the safety 
of the soul to remain a day longer in this world of 
iniquity, and that the only way to keep the soul 
pure and save oneself from the coming doom is to 
seek death. This atrocious doctrine found too fer- 
tile a seed-bed. Very soon a number of Falalei’s 
followers burned with impatience to die, in order, 


! This doctrine was widely held a few years ago among the 
peasants on the Volga. Some traces of it are still discoverable 
in various parts of Russia, especially in the east. 


as they said, to show their love for Christ who had 
died for them. Secretly, not revealing their pur- 
pose to the elder Iushkin, they dug an enormous pit 
inaretired place on the river Perevosnik, about seven- 
teen miles from Kopeni. They decided to assemble 
in this pit on an appointed day, and there seek de- 
liverance from life by starving themselves to death. 
But the elder Iushkin, who somehow got to hear 
of their design, was the means of frustrating it. 
Alexei was soundly whipped by his father, and the 
carrying out of his fearful intention sternly forbid- 
den. ‘The young man resigned himself to the ne- 
cessity of sceming obedience, but did not abandon 
his plans. He only waited for a favourable opportu- 
nity. Such an opportunity soon presented itself. 
His father had occasion to make a journey to Perm, 
and Alexei took advantage of his absence to preach 
with renewed energy the necessity of dying before 
the coming of Antichrist. His former associates 
once more rallied around him. Eighty-four persons 
of both sexes and of all ages assembled, prepared to 
die for Christ. On a pre-appointed night these 
deluded creatures met together in the pit which 
they had excavated on ihe bank of the Perevosnik. 
Alexei read aloud a chapter from the Bible, and 
exhorted his hearers to stand fast, to remain true to 
their resolution, and to meet death with courage. 
Pointing to the sky he assured them that the gates 
of Paradise were opening to receive their souls. 

In the bottom of the pit large quantities of straw 
and brushwood had been placed, so that, as Alexei 
told his followers, should the “tribes of Antichrist” 
seek to thwart them, they would ignite the straw, 
and not fall a living prey into the hands of the ser- 
vants of the Evil One. But Alexei himself was not 
to perish with his disciples-—should he perish no 
one would remain to read masses for their souls, 
With this arrangement every one seemed to be satis- 
fied. 

But a woman who was present in the pit, doubt- 
ing, perhaps, the doctrine that the soul would find 
salvation through a voluntary death, decided to es- 
cape. Her child was dying with thirst, she told 
Alexei, and she asked permission to go to the river 
for some water. When the poor creature found 
herself free she took advantage of the darkness of 
the night to hide herself in some bushes. Towards 
morning she made for the open fields, where she 
found some peasants from a neighbouring village 
who had been camping out all night ; and to them 
she told the incredible tale of Alexei’s undertaking. 
The peasants straightway mounted their horses, and 
galloped home, where their news created intense ex- 
citement. Without delay a numberof the villagers set 
out for the pit. But before they left it was told them 
that the people in the pit had decided, in case they 
were interfered with, to ignite the brushwood and 
perish in the flames. The rescue party, therefore, 
sought to approach the place as secretly as possible. 

The early morning was well advanced as they 
drew near the river. They noticed that a man was 
walking along the bank. It was Alexei seeking the 
fugitive woman. As soon as he saw the new-comers 
moving towards him, the woman in their midst, he 
knew what had happened, and crying out to those 
in the pit “ Antichrist is coming ; do not give your- 
selves alive into his hands !” he flung himself into 
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the river. He was, however, seized and dragged to 
the bank. In the meantime those in the pit, obey- 
ing Alexei’s injunction, had set fire to the straw and 
brushwood. A scene of fearful confusion ensued. 
The rescue party sought to tear the fanatics out of 
the flames ; but these, madly excited, resisted their 
would-be deliverers, striking them and hacking their 
fingers with knives. One of the men in the pit, 
Yegor Afanasieff, seized a young girl of his party, 
and flung her with such violence against a rock that 
it is a wonder she was not killed. ‘This madman, 
seeing that the girl still lived, rushed to his own wife, 
tore his son from her arms and beat his poor little 
life out, saying the while with blasphemous reitera- 
tion, “I kill him for Christ—I kill him for Christ.” 

The would-be martyrs were, however, at length 















overpowered and led back to Kopeni, most of them 
fearfully injured from the effects of the fire. When 
the governor of the province heard of the matter 
he ordered an official investigation into the rise 
and spread of the Redeemer Society, and instructed 
the police to proceed against the ringleaders in the 
criminal court. Alexei was found guilty of having 
seduced the peasantry to join forms of faith dangerous 
to the well-being of society,and was sentenced to 
banishment for a term of years to the island of 
Oessel. The other leader in this business, Falalei, 
had somehow escaped. .Yegor Afanasieff was sent 
to a monastery to repent. ‘The others, the dupes, 
were pardoned, but kept under the surveillance of 
the authorities, until, one by one, they rejoined the 
communion of the Orthodox Church. 
MICHAEL A, MORRISON, 


THE SEA QUEEN OF CARRIGAHOOLY. 


“/TMHERE came to me a most famous feminine 
sea-captain called Grany I Mallye, and 
offered her services unto me wheresoever I 

would command her, with three galleys and two 

hundred fighting men, either in Ireland or Scotland. 

She brought with her her husband, for she was, as 

well by sea as by land, more than master’s mate 

with him. He was of the Nether Bourkes, and now, 
as I hear, Macwilliam Euter, and called by nick- 
name Richard in Iron. This was a notorious 
woman in all the coasts of Ireland. ‘This woman 

did Sir Philip see and speak with ; he can more at 

large inform you of her.” 

So wrote Lord Deputy Sir Henry Sidney to 
Elizabeth in 1576 ; and Sir Philip Sidney doubtless 
made his verbal report. Though what the author 
of “ Arcadia” thought of the Sea Queen of Carriga- 
hooly is not forthcoming, at least at present. 

A strange personage was this Sea Queen, and much 
talked of at one time among the Irish. There are 
wonderful stories of the fortune and audacity of the 
Grany, or Grana, or Graina, or Grainne O’Maley, 
or O’Mailly, or O’Maley—for spelling is no object, 
and the reader can take his choice, and find the 
correct pronunciation, among the different forms. 
‘Grace of the Heroes ” is the lady’s most popular 
name, the Grace being a translation of Grainne ; 
unfortunately, however, Grainne means the very 
reverse of “Grace,” being simply “ugly,” and “the 
Ugly O’Maley” is scarcely polite, so in what we 
have to say we will go ¢z media via—which should 
be the motto of the Midland Railway—and speak 
of the heroine as Grana. And as Grana she is well 
known, being the Grana Uille or Grana Weal of 
legend, and apparently of sculpture, to judge from 
an undated notice we recently met with which 
stated that a Mr. Cassidy had “carved an alto 
relievo of Grana Weal from a block of limestone on 
the beach at Bundoran, representing the old queen 





reclining on an Irish harp, in the costume of other 
days.” 

It is related of Grana that, as an independent 
potentate, she once came with her galleys into the 
Thames and visited Queen Elizabeth at Hampton 
Court, conducting herself in the royal presence 
with considerably more independence than polite- 
ness. The contrast was sufficiently striking. On 
one side the great Tudor queen, then well on in 
years, painted, powdered, ruffed,-— underpropper ” 
and all complete—-starched, jewelled, and _be- 
farthingaled, stiff as a brazen image ; on the other 
the wild woman of Mayo, clothed in two garments 
only, one “thirty yards of yellow linen,” the other 
a madder red frieze mantle, legs bare and throat 
bare, with a shock of coarse red hair bunched up 
anyhow on the top of her head round a gold 
bodkin. 

As soon as the virago caught sight of Elizabeth 
she gave a bob-like curtsey, rushed forward, gripped 
the dainty royal fingers in her horny paw, and gave 
the limp hand a lengthy shake in pump-handle 
style—a true West-country greeting, in fact, quite 
unexpected in its cordiality. 

Elizabeth disengaged her hand and looked very 
much astonished—as indeed she might be. But 
her surprise changed to amusement when Grana, 
with a view of beginning business, coolly sat down 
without being asked—and, to make matters worse, 
dived her hand somewhere into the thirty yards of 
yellow linen, and took “ a sternutatory ”—otherwise 
a pinch of snuff—which she had been informed 
was the fashionable thing to do. 

As the results were unsatisfactory, the queen 
offered her her lace pocket-handkerchief, which the 
O’Malley used with sonorous vigour, and then threw 
on to the floor. The courtiers were horror-stricken. 
They exclaimed ; and Grana saw that something 
was wrong. It was the handkerchief, evidently ! 
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“Och!” said she, looking round. “Is it that 
ye’re afther? Sure we never use them things more 
than onst where I came from !” 

At a signal from the queen a present was brought 
forward for the lady from the melancholy Atlantic 
shore. It was a lapdog. 

“ What's that for?” asked Grana. 

“Tt is a playful creature you nurse in your lap,” 
said Elizabeth. 

“Nurse in my lap! Indade! Och, it’s little the 
loikes of me ’ll be doing sich a thing. Kape it to 
yourself, Queen of the English ; it’s only fit for 
such idlers as you! You may, if it likes you, fool 
away the day with such vermin !” 

“ But I have the care of this great nation on my 
shoulders.” 

“ Maybe, but as far as I can see there’s many a 
poor crature in Mayo who has only the care of a 
barley field has more industry about them than you 
seem to have !” 

Elizabeth took all this in good part, and to cut 
short the interview offered to make the Irishwoman 
a countess. ‘Then came the climax. 

“ Make me a Countess, is it? I don’t want your 
titles! Ain’t we both aquals? If there’s ony good 
in the thing, I”——and here she takes a long, loud 
sniff at the “ sternutatory” —“ If there’s ony good 
in the thing I may as well make you one!” Where- 
upon confusion and sudden termination of inter- 
view. 

Now this is a fairly amusing story in its way ; and 
it has its believers across the Channel. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it owes a good deal to imagination 
unscientifically used—like much of the history that 
is Irish. That Grana came to London is true, that 
she spoke with a brogue is true, but that she bore 
herself in the way narrated is not true. She came as 
a suppliant, and her “ case,” in manuscript, is in ex- 
istence among the State Papers, anda curious docu 
ment it is. Init she gives an account of her life ; 
and as she had then given up her piratical “ thrade”— 
so her amanuensis writes it—she asks the queen to 
give her a maintenance, and to pardon her two sons, 
and give them a grant of lands - and she went away, 
in 1593, with a grant of the lands of Bunowen for 
her son Morragh. 

Her petition shows that the Irish question of 
those days was due to very much the same causes 
as now. “During the continued discord among 
the Irishry,” she says, “especially of West Con- 
naught, every chieftain, for his safeguard and defence 
of his followers and country, took up arms by strong 
hand to make head against his neighbours ;” where- 
upon she did likewise, “and was constrained to 
maintain myself by sea and land” for forty years. 
And for this she had another excuse. “ Before 
any woman delivers up her marriage portion to her 
husband she receives sureties for its restitution 
in manner and form as she hath delivered it : in 
regard that husbands, and especially chieftains, 
have, through their great expenses, no goods to 
leave behind them, but are commonly in debt !”— 
which is the beginning of trouble, of course. 

Grana was the daughter of Dubhdara O’Mailly, 
chieftain of what is now the barony of Murasky. 
He was also lord of Arran, and got much of his 
living from the sea, so that the daughter took natu- 
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rally to the family “thrade.” Her first husband was 
Donnell Iccoghlin—“ of the wars”—a chief of the 
O’Flahertys, who lived at Bunowen, at the mouth of 
the river Owenmore. The O’Flahertys were not 
in good repute among the peaceful. “From the 
ferocious O’Flahertys good Lord deliver us!” 
was the inscription borne by Galway’s western gate. 
“Savage men by whom the citizens are robbed 
and killed,” wrote Pope Innocent vii in 1484 ; and 
Donnell fully maintained the family fame. 

He had, as has doubtless been suspected, a short 
life and a merry one, and as soon as he was dead 
in 1553 his rival, Sir Morragh of the Battle Axes, 
attacked the widow, sent his sons to surprise 
her, and cleared her and her two sons out of 
Ballynahinch. Then Grana took to the sea. 
Legally she had no right to lead the clan, but with 
her might she made right, and for forty years, as 
we have seen, she held the little clan together. 
Such was the terror of her name that desperate 
characters flocked to her black banner from every 
part of Ireland—bareheaded men in short frieze 
mantles, and blue or red trousers, and brogues, and 
no weapons but pikes and skeans and swords. 
Twenty galleys are said to have been under her 
command at one time, the large ones riding off 
Clare Island, the smaller by Carrigahooly Castle 
wall, in which wall was a hole through which her 
own boat’s painter was run, to be hitched on to her 
bedpost, so that at any time by night the alarm 
could be given her. 

A lovely place is Clew Bay, cut square out of the 
coast like a mortise, with a crowd of islands in it 
that seem innumerable ; a grand view is that over 
it from the mountains around, so varied is the shape 
of the shores of the mainland and isles—a view best 
where the towering summit of Croagh Patrick is 
brought into the picture with the lofty cliffs and 
solemn passes that lead towards Achill, clothed 
with the silvery bog flax and the heath that is only 
to be met with here and on the coast of the 
Mediterranean. The ruins of Carrigahooly—* the 
rock in the nook ”—are still to be seen in Newport 
Bay ; a block some fifty feet high, with four storeys, 
and turrets at thenorth and southangles, and a round 
loopholed guardroom ; and not far off is all that is 
left of Borrishoole Abbey, where Grana was buried, 
and whence her bones, with those of many others, 
were carried away by the Scots to be ground up for 
manure ; at which fate her skull objecting, came 
bounding back to its place in the abbey wall! At 
Carrigahooly there is, of course, “ much treasure 
hid,” and a spectral horseman tramps the rounds 
at night to guard it. But we are running off into 
legend ; and to that there is no end. 

Grana married again after Donnell’s death, but 
it made no difference in her pursuits. Sir Richard 
Bourke, the nether MacWilliam, as opposed to 
Clanricarde, the upper MacWilliam-——“ Richard in 
Iron,” as he was nicknamed—found that a sea queen’s 
husband had to look out for squalls, severe ones 
sometimes, even to having the sea queen fighting 
against him in political war ; but he was too fond 
of a storm to make much complaint. He was “a 
turbulent fighting man,” who for years acted as 
Grana’s second in command on shipboard. Now 
and then he met his match, but not often. The 
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chief cruising grounds of Grana’s fleet were Clew 
Bay, Galway Bay, and the mouth of the Shannon ; 
and much blackmail did she levy from the 
merchants of the west, and many a cargo did she 
take for ransom, for none could pass without paying 
her toll. In 1577 she was captured in Kerry by 
Earl Desmond, and held prisoner for a year and a 
half. In 1579, on March 8, an expedition started 
from Galway under Captain William Martin to be- 
siege her in Carrigahooly, but so vigorous was the 
defence that on the 26th Martin had to retreat after 
a narrow escape from capture. Soon afterwards 
her sons re-conquered Ballynahinch. ‘Then the 
tide turned again, and Grana was taken by Sir 
Richard Bingham, who erected a gallows for her ; 
but at the critical moment her son-in-law Richard 
Bourke, “called the Divil’s Hook,” offered to be 
surety for her future good behaviour. Soon he re- 
belled and threw up the responsibility, and Grana 
escaped by sea to Ulster, then to Connaught 
again, and then to Dublin, seeking pardon. In 
1588 the Spaniards wrecked on the west coast after 
the Armada fiasco persuaded the Irish to rebel, 
and of course Grana joined in, and got the worst of 
it. ‘Then a landlord difficulty arose ; Sir Thomas 
Lestrange appeared at the Isle of Arran as the new 
owner, bringing his own tenants with him. Here 
was an opportunity not to be lost! With three 
galleys Grana attacked him and _ harried his 
tenants. Next year she was served with the same 
sauce ; a body of Hebridean Scots descended on 
the Mayo coast, and took all they could lay hands 
on. Grana was furious, and was preparing her 
twenty galleys to give chase, when Irish matters 
began to quieten under an energetic ruler, and the 
wisdom of staying at home became forced upon 
her. In short, the English were acting steadily, and 
the Irish found they had to behave themselves. 
And so, to make friends before it was too late, Grana, 





SPRING 


\WHEN we speak of “spring flowers,” the mind 
at once turns to the thought of our own 
familiar favourites, the old English native 
flowers, which the poets celebrate and the people 
rejoice in. We think of the buttercups and daisies, 
the violets and primroses, the crocuses and lilies, 
the hyacinths and daffodils of our fields and gardens. 
Shakespeare, with his eyes ever open to the beauties 
of nature, has given many a list of the flowers that 
were scen round Stratford-on-Avon ; and there is 
in the museum there a wonderful collection of 
all the plants and flowers that are mentioned in his 
poetry of spring : 
‘* When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And ladies’ smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight.’ 


3ut nowadays the art of the gardener brings a 


THE SEA QUEEN OF CARRIGAHOOLY. 


in 1593, came as a suppliant to Elizabeth, and was 
very humble in her bearing. At the same time 
there was at Court Sir Morragh of the Battle Axes, 
her hereditary enemy, and the ministers were fully 
informed of the character of these two celebrities 
by a letter from Sir Richard Bingham, who described 
Grana as “nurse to all the rebellions in the pro- 
vince since 1553 ”—rather a strong indictment ! 
But then, as now, there was a good deal of wheels 
within wheels in Irish affairs, and Grana got as 
much as she hoped, but not as much as she wanted ; 
for in 1595 she was back again at Westminister 
soliciting help. 

Meek and mild though she was when asking 
favours in London, she was bold and loud enough 
at sea. On her way home she was driven by a 
storm into Houth Harbour, and she landed hoping 
to be welcomed at the castle. But the gate was 
shut, the St. Lawrences were at dinner, and could not 
be disturbed. She was angry, very angry, for she 
was very hungry. On her way downhill, she called 
at a cottage near the beach where the child of the 
St. Lawrences was at nurse, according to Irish 
custom. She stole the child forthwith and carried 
him off to Carrigahooly 

The St. Lawrences got their name from the 
Tristram who vowed to the saint when fighting on 
his day that if he then defeated the Danes he would 
call himself St. Lawrence, as would all his family, 
so long as there was a family. The family nearly 
failed this time, however, but at last Grana sent 
home the boy, on condition that whenever a lord 
of Houth was at dinner strangers should find the 
gate open. And the gate is kept open still, and in 
the castle is a remarkable picture of a lady on a 
snow-white steed receiving a baby from a peasant 
in a very cloudy landscape. The baby is the 
young St. Lawrence ; the lady on the snow-white 
steed is Grana Weal, the Sea Queen of Carrigahooly. 
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vastly wider and more imposing array of blossoms 
for the Spring Exhibition at the Royal Botanical 
Garden in Regent’s Park. On March 22 this show 
was held. Here were seen all the earliest flowers 
of the season, of delicious scent and brightest 
colour, as grown by art and skill. An extract from 
the official report of prizes and honourable mention 
will show the richness and variety of this “ Spring 
Exhibition ” : 

‘*Mr. J. Douglas, gardener to Mrs. Whitbourn, of Ilford, 
took the first prizes for vivid purple and golden crocuses, for 
hyacinths, among them a single pale blue Lord Derby and 
the snowy La Grandesse, and for tulips, of which Ophir d’Or, 
vermilion brilliant, and the white Toost van Vondel were 
very handsome. The polyanthus narcissus from Ilford, and 
the old gold auricula, got certificates of excellence. Among 
the many collections of cyclamen that of Major the Hon, 
Ii. C. Legge carried off the first prize. Medals for this 
spring flower were awarded to Messrs. James and Sons, of 
Farnham Royal, and to Mr. J. Prestridge, of Brentford. 
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From Miss Foster’s gardens in Regent’s Park came tall 
bushes of greenhouse azaleas, not so densely covered with 
bloom as to hide all their foliage. Mr. R. Sydenham, of 
Birmingham, gained a certificate for a single red hyacinth, 
named Roi des Belges. A large stand of hyacinths was 
arranged by Mr. B. S. Williams, of Upper Holloway, who 
gave prominence to a pale azure Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge and to a family blush La Franchise. Tulips and 
narcissus in great profusion came from the same grower, 
who earned a certificate for Peeters’s cypripedium, a new 
hybrid orchid. Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, showed novel 
amaryllids—Renown, which is fiery red with white lines, 
and dark crimson Vedette. They also received certificates 
for Baptist’s pandanus, a variegated foliage plant, and for 
Cypripedium macrochilum, with two long tail-like petals. A 
group of early roses, composed of the creamy Céline 
Foustier, rosy Violette Bowyer, and others, together with 
white and purple lilac, were sent from Cheshunt. A new 
tea Christine de Noue, of a deep pink, was certificated for 
Messrs. William Paul, of Waltham Cross. Mr. T. S. Ware, 
cf Tottenham, was first with hardy herbaceous plants, 
staging pots of Solomon’s seal, the purple pasque flower, 


leopard’s bane, Diéelylea spectabilis, and several different 
primroses. First prizes were secured by Messrs. H. 
Williams and Sons, Finchley, for their fragrant lilies-of-the- 
valley and hyacinths. Messrs. Cutbush and Son’s group of 
azaleas, epacris, boronias, was very tastefully arranged.” 

Besides these prize and competition groups there 
were many curious and beautiful objects to be seen 
—a dwarf lilactree, covered with flowers, orange trees 
with lovely fruit, and profusion of roses of every 
hue. All who were present were charmed with the 
early Spring Exhibition in the Garden which is so 
admirably kept by Mr. Sowerby, and carefully 
watched by the committee of the Royal Botanic 
Society, of which the Duke of ‘Teck is president, an 
enthusiast in music as well as in flowers, the at- 
tractions of both drawing many visitors to all 
the Exhibitions of the season. The summer fétes 
are on May 17 and June 21, and the evening féte 
on July 5. 


Varieties, 


North Queensland Crocodiles.—The death of a lad while 
bathing in the Barron River has been described in the Australian 
papers in a highly sensational paragraph headed ‘‘ A Boy 
killed by an Alligator.” The poor fellow, James Mason, 
really met with a horrible death, which is thus told: ‘* He 
was bathing with his father and another lad near his father’s 
selection, when an alligator snapped him up, and literally 
chewed his body to mincemeat, leaving only a very small 
portion. The water was only about thirty inches deep, and 
the father was not ten yards away when he heard the splash 
and saw the water lashed into foam, but before he could 
realise what had happened the lad had been torn to pieces. 
The father dived and caught the lad’s leg, but was unable to 
extricate him. A number of Chinamen dragged the river 
for a considerable time, and chased the alligator in a punt, 
but were unable to recover the body. The alligator was 
afterwards seen to rise to the surface to breathe, with one of 
the child’s legs in its jaws. The parents are nearly frantic 
with grief.” 

Upon this Mr. A. Meston, the Queensland explorer and 
ethnologist, writes as follows in the ‘‘ Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph ” :—‘‘In your issue of yesterday is an account of a 
boy named Mason being taken by a crocodile on the Barron 
River in North Queensland. The boy and his father were 
well known to me. For some years I lived on the Barron, 
and had an extensive experience of crocodiles. These 
North Australian saurians, the limit of whose southern 
habitat now lies between Rockhampton and Gladstone, are 
usually erroneously described as alligators, in calm defiance 
of the fact that no alligator is found outside of America. 
They are plentiful north of the Fitzroy River, and are ex- 
ceptionally numerous in the Barron. One of my largest 
specimens I shot near the spot where young Mason was 
taken, and Mr. C. J. Royle, of Bond Street, Sydney, took 
it to London to be stuffed by Ward, of Piccadilly. No 
amount of warning will prevent people bathing in crocodile- 
haunted waters. To bathe in the Barron at the locality of 
the recent tragedy is equivalent to suicide. 

‘* Young Mason was taken in a bend of the river about six 
miles from the mouth, in Trinity Bay. Since the advent of 
white men fifteen years ago it has been a spot notorious for 
crocodiles, The telegram says the boy was ‘chewed to 


pieces.’ The crocodile never chews his food. He would 
cut the boy in two with a side sweep of the jaws and then shake 
the mangled remains as a dog worries a rat. I have seen 
them taking dogs, calves, and horses, and on two occasions 
a blackfellow and a Chinaman. They steal silently and 
insidiously on their prey, occasionally raising the eyes out of 
water to accurately mark the situation of the victim, and 
make one final rush to kill with jaws or tail—the one being 
as fatal as the other. The unhappy boy, whose untimely and 
terrible death you record, was son of a respected homestead 
selector on the Barron River, about six miles from Cairns, 
He is the seventh human victim to crocodiles in the Barron 
River district within fourteen years.” W. W. G. 


Etruscan Letters.—A mummy was brought from Egypt 
above forty years ago by an Austrian traveller, and deposited 
after his death in the Museum of Agram. When unrolled 
it was found that the linen bands which were wrapped round 
it were covered with written characters. They were ex- 
amined in 1867 by Brugsch Pasha, who imagined them to 
be Ethiopic ; and in 1877 by Sir Richard Burton, who sus- 
pected that they were Nabathean! It was reserved for 
Professor Krall to point out that the characters were the 
well-known letters of the Etruscan alphabet, and that the 
words they embodied occurred in the inscriptions of Etruria. 
Professor Sayce believes that there is hope at length of dis- 
covering the hitherto mysterious and unknown writing of the 
ancient Etruscan people, and a key found to the inscriptions 
in this language. 


Etruscan Tombs.—Since the time of Mr. Dennis, much 
new light has been thrown on the forgotten history of the 
Etruscans. At Novellara, near Pesaro, Professor Gamurini 
has lately discovered a burial place of the eighth century 
before Christ. Eighty skeletons have so far been excavated. 
They are all of exceptional size, being between five feet 
eleven inches and six feet six inches. The skull is dolicho- 
cephalic, and the teeth extraordinarily strong, white, and 
well-preserved. Bronze ornaments, lances, and also orna- 
ments in amber are numerous. The skeletons all lie on their 
right sides, and are in a cramped position, Professor 
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Gamurini thinks the skeletons are Etruscan, and that he will 
be able to prove that the Etruscans had commerce with the 
Phoenicians. 


M. Jules Ferry.—The death of M. Ferry at the age of 
sixty-one seems a sad event, especially in the present state 
of his country. He survived his restoration to honour and 
power only for a short time. In him France has lost one 
of her truest patriots and most estimable men. His election 
to the Presidency of the Senate was a tardy reparation for a 
long and undeserved ostracism. Once he was the most 





popular citizen of the Republic, the worthiest successor of 
Thiers and Gambetta in guiding the destinies of France after 
the disastrous epochs of the Second Empire and the revolu- 
tionary Commune. His firmness and energy saved the 
Republic then, and in later years he was the strongest 
opponent of Boulanger, whom he called a café chantant St. 
Arnaud. In his foreign policy he gained the approval of 
many by the acquisition of Tunis after the Berlin Con- 
ference; but the disasters of the French in Tonquin 
destroyed his popularity with the populace. The Conserva- 
tive party also never forgave his independent action when he 
firmly maintained the rights of the civil power, in regard 
both to marriage and to education, against the extreme 
clerical views. His love of peace led him to be suspected 
also of sympathy with Germany as a friendly neighbour, 
instead of a troublesome enemy, following in this the policy 
of Thiers. For some years he took little part in public 
affairs, though he was a candidate for the Presidency of the 
Republic after the resignation of M. Grévy, and obtained 
on the first vote 212 votes against M. Carnot’s 303. The 
majority of thoughtful men in the Senate believed in him 
through all the hostility of the populace, and elected him 
their President only three weeks before his death. During 
twenty years he was representative in the Chamber of 
Deputies of his native place in the Vosges, being translated 
to the Senate only in 1890. In M. Challemel-Lacour he 
has a worthy successor as President of the Senate. 


Bishop of Qu’Appelle.— At the saine special congregation, 
at Cambridge, in March, which conferred the degree of 
Doctor in Science on Professor Virchow of Berlin, the bishop- 
elect of the Canadian Diocese of (u’Appelle, the Rev. 
John Burns, M.A., of St. John’s College, lately at Jarrow, 
county Durham, received the honorary degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. The public orator expressed in elegant Latin the 
merits of both graduates. In regard to the see of Qu’Appelle, 
he dwelt on the fact of this once remote station, with its 
French name, being now united to both great oceans by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The regions which in very recent 
years were inhabited by roving tribes of Indians, and visited 
only at rare periods by the agents of Hudson’s Bay and 
North-West Company’s fur trade, are now becoming 
rapidly peopled, and the waste places cleared for corn grow- 
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ing. Winnipeg is expected by many to be yet the largest 
city in Canada, and the wheat grown in the province of 
Manitoba is said to be the finest in the world, and the 
average yield is nearer forty than thirty bushels an acre. A 
sample grown at Fort Vermilion on the Peace River at nearly 
60° north latitude, a place 1,500 miles north-west from Fort 
Garry, weighed 68 lbs. to the bushel. It is as far from Fort 
Vermilion to Emerson on the boundary line of the United 
States, as the distance from Chicago to Florida! There is 
rich wheat-growing land, hundreds of millions of acres, ca- 
pable of maintaining millions of people from the Old World, 
in these regions. The present condition of the country is 
now becoming well known in England. Its early history 
is best told in a remarkable book entitled ‘* Grey Hawk,” 
or the adventures of a white man carried off in childhood, 
and who lived for thirty years among the Indians of the Far 
North-West. He afterwards became interpreter to Mr. 
Schoolcraft, the well-known Indian agent of the United 
States Government at Sault-Ste.-Marie. He came back to 
New York, and the story of his life was written down by 
Dr. James, who had described Major Long’s first expedition 
across the Rocky Mountains. This was published in 1830, 
and called a **Narrative of John Tanner’s Thirty Years’ 
Captivity among the Indians.” Much of the book consisted 
of matter of transient importance, such as the dialects of 
tribes now extinct ; but the adventure part of the book was 
turned into a romantic story by Dr. Macaulay, under the title 
of ** Grey Hawk,” which was Tanner's Indian name (Hodder 
and Stoughton). In this story it is indeed curious to fird 
the names of places now familiar-—the Assineboine River, 
the Lake of the Woods, the Saskatchewan River, Fort 
Mackinac, and others—only visited by Indians and fur- 
traders sixty years ago, but now centres of rising industries 
and busy population, with merchant traders to buy their pro- 
luce, and bishops like Dr. Burns of Qu’Appelle to look 
after their moral and spiritual welfare. 


‘‘ Handel’s Organ.’’—It was a beautiful summer evening 
when I went to the little village of Stanmore, just beyond 
Edgware, near London. I will tell you what I sawthere. I 
visited the church; I went over the Mausoleum of the great 
Chandos family; tombs with flourishing epitaphs, which did 
not move me much, or at all, unless it were to some con- 
tempt by their fulsomeness. There in that church the great 
Handel had been the organist, and there I saw Handel’s 
organ. He had touched the keys of that small, modest- 
looking instrument, and I thought, ‘* Why, you venerable old 
thing, what wonders you have achieved in the kingdom of 
sound!” I had passed along the churchyard, and seen the 
stone over the dust of the Harmonious Blacksmith. 

You remember Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith? Those 
most sweet and satisfying chords of music, the ring of the 
hammer on the anvil turned to music, as all true labour does 
in a great musician’s soul. Where is the Blacksmith now? 
He and his anvil and hammer have vanished away. The 
sound of his neighbour’s strokes woke those cheerful strains 
in the great musician’s soul. But those beautiful chords 
of the mighty master, they remain. Then I looked on the 
little organ, and said to it, ‘* It is singular ; Handel departs, 
but you abide. You are old, you glorious little instrument ; 
there is not much in you that I can see—but what things you 
have said in yourtime! You have done a good day’s work ; 
but you are decaying, waxing old, ready to vanish away. 
Perhaps you ought to be gone into limbo now; but the 
mighty master ran his fingers over your keys. You only 
abide, because Handel still abides. He tried his great 
‘* Messiah” first on you; used you like a voice to say, 
** Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God ;” and, 
‘* He shall feed his flock like a shepherd.” 

ie mt. 

Marine Life-saving.— Independent efforts to save life on 
our coasts, or at sea, are often recognised either by money 
or other rewards given by the British Government (through 
the Board of Trade), or by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, or by the Royal Humane Society, if the case be 
on the coast. 

The lifeboat service in (e.g.) the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Spain, Russia, Austria, Italy, Holland, Denmark, 
and Turkey is managed by societies supported by voluntary 
contributions, 
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In the United Kingdom, since 1824, about 540 lives have 
been annually saved by the boats of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, or by shore-boats whose crews have 
been rewarded by it. This institution has now a fleet of 
above 300 lifeboats. There does not appear to be any com- 
plaint inthe countries mentioned in respect of the working 
of the voluntary system of lifeboats. 

In the United Kingdom, the Government takes charge of 
the rocket apparatus. It is controlled by the Board of Trade, 
and is worked at about 300 stations by the coastguard, 
assisted by voluntary helpers, under the general superin- 
tendence of the inspecting officers of the several coastguard 
divisions, All payments are made by the Board of Trade 
Superintendents. As many as 600 lives were saved in one 
year by this rocket system. 

In the United States of America, the organised life-saving 
service is conducted by the Central Government on a very 
large scale. Volunteer crews, however, regularly give 
assistance at certain stations which are supervised by resident 
Government keepers. 


Income Tax in Prussia.— When the time comes for im- 
proving the system of taxing incomes in England, the fol- 
lowing return of the Income Tax in Prussia may be useful 








than doubled, while on incomes above £4,000 the amount 
received has increased threefold, while the number of per- 
sons paying under this class has doubled. ‘The large 
increase in the return of persons enjoying fortunes included 
in this, the highest class, must be referred to the circumstance, 
among others, that the privilege formerly enjoyed by the 
mediatised Princes of Germany was abolished during the past 
year, and their fortunes rendered amenable to taxation.” 
The Report comes from the British Embassy in Berlin, and 
an abstract appeared in the ‘‘ Times” of February 13. 


Royal Society.— At the request of a correspondent we give 
the official announcement of the medals presented by the 
Royal Society, and the list of officers and council for 1893-4. 
The Copley medal to Professor Rudolf Virchow, For. Mem. 
R.S. (received by the Foreign Secretary), for his investiga- 
tions in pathology, pathological anatomy, and prehistoric 
archeology; the Rumford medal to Mr, Nils C. Dunér 
(received by the Swedish Minister), for his spectroscopic 
researches on stars ; a Royal medal to Mr. J. N. Langley, 
F.R.S., for his work on secreting glands, and on the nervous 
system ; a Royal medal to the Rev. Professor Pritchard, ¥.R.s., 
for his work on photometry and stellar parallax ; the Davy 
medal to Professor Frangois Marie Raoult, for his researches 
on the freezing points of solutions, and on the vapour pressures 
of solutions ; and the Darwin medal to Sir J. D. Hooker, 
F,R.S., on account of his important contributions to the pro- 
gress of systematic botany, as evidenced by the ‘Genera 
Plantarum” and the ‘‘ Flora Indi¢.,” but more especially on 
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for comparison. The German financiers find little of the 
difficulty, said to be insurmountable among us, of graduating 
the Income Tax. In 1892, there was an increase over the 
preceding year of 440,228 in the number of taxpayers, and 
of £2,264,201 in the amount collected. A full share of this 
latter increase is borne by joint-stock companies, registered 
trading associations, etc., now taxed for the first time, which, 
to the number of 2,028, have paid together £502,837. The 
united capital of these companies is given as £211,550,000, 
and their income liable to Income Tax as £16,650,000. 
For personal incomes a total return is given of £286,200,000. 
The average income for taxpayers in the towns was £138, 
and in the country £90. In Berlin the average income was 
£147. The largest returns are obtained from the towns of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Wiesbaden, Bonn, and Diisseldorf, 
Three hundred and sixteen thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine persons are credited with an income of over 
£150 each ; thirty-five persons are returned as being in the 
enjoyment of incomes over £45,000; four are credited with 
over £150,000, of whom two have more than £250,000. 
A single taxpayer is returned as possessing an income of 
£350,000. Under the new rules the rates on incomes below 
£210 are diminished, while a heavier burden is put on those 
between £210 and £1,440, and on incomes between 
£1,440 and £4,000 the total amount collected has more 


account of his intimate association with Mr. Darwin in the 
studies preliminary to the ‘‘ Origin of Species.” 


The Swiss Telephone System.—The American Consul 
General at St. Gall describes the Swiss telephone system in 
a recent report as the best and cheapest in Europe. It is 
owned by the Central Government, like the telegraph 
system, and is under the control of the Department of Posts 
and Telegraphs. This has proved an advantage to the 
public, as the service is better and cheaper, the rates being 
lower than anywhere else in the world. In 1880 the first 
telephones were used in the country by a private company. 
This was at Ziirich, the concession being for five years, the 
total number of instruments in use being only 144. Ziirich 
alone has now 1,500. In January, 1886, the Government 
took over all the telephones, and in that year the profits 
came to 130,000f., in spite of reduced rates to subscribers 
and the expenses incidental to acquiring private rights, In 
1887 the number of subscribers increased to 6,000, and 
long-distance telephones connecting the Swiss cities as well 
as places in Germany were introduced. In 1888 the profits 
grew with the ever-increasing extension of the system, and 
since that time the accounts have been merged in those of 
the telegraphs. The usual charge for subscribers is about 
£5 for the first year, £4 for the second, and about £3 there- 
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after. Eight hundred calls a year are allowed to each sub- 
scriber, all calls beyond this number being charged at a 
halfpenny each. Telegrams are received and delivered by 
telephone at a penny each, and as many of the telegraph 
and telephone offices are combined, and as many of the 
telegraphists are also telephone operators, the advantages 
and the economy are considerable. ‘*The employés are 
better trained than in private companies, because their 
positions are secured to them, and there is a consequent 
natural pride in having their service good. Government 
responsibility, too, assures prompt attention, and, it is uni- 
versally acknowledged in Switzerland, the management by 
the State has resulted in economy and a perfect service. 
Like the post and the telegraph systems of the country, the 
telephone system is owned by the people, and the State 
manages it with a single eye to the public good.” 

It would be well if the English people would surrender a 
little more of their liberty or independence, and leave the 
State to undertake some affairs which personal or united 
action can never do so well. Fancy, if every person were 
to be obliged, as in old time, to send his own letters 
throughout theempire! ‘‘ Companies” can do many things, 
but are not under control of public opinion as the Govern- 
ment would be. 


Finlay’s Periodical Comet.—One of the periodical 
comets (the only one which is due in the present year) is 
expected to re-appear in the early morning within the next 
week or two, but, like nearly all the comets of short period, 
it is never visible to the naked eye. It was discovered by 
Mr. Finlay at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, 
on September 26, 1886, and found to be revolving round 
the sun in the space of about six and a half years. As it 
was nearest him last on November 22 following the date on 
which it was found, it will probably be in that position 
again in the course of the present month of May, and any 
day we may expect to hear of its re-discovery. It is now 
in the southern hemisphere, in the constellation Aquarius, 
but moving northerly, and will soon be in Pisces. 

W. T. 


Results of English Occupation of Egypt.—In a letter 
from Mr. Henry Harper, the eminent artist and traveller, he 
says, ** When at Luxor, Upper Egypt, last year I met one 
day a native whom I had known and employed to carry my 
portfolio twenty years ago. I greeted him with ‘ Well, and 
how are you getting on now?’ For answer he thrust his 
hand into his vest, pulled out a handful of silver money, and 
said, ‘Want change for a sovereign, sir?’ I laughed, and 
said, ‘What do you mean?’ He said, ‘ All this my own 
money now. When you here before, when you pay me 
Pasha beat me till I give the money uptohim. Now, thanks 
to you English, no man dare beat me; you English good 
people.’” It is ‘‘ the Pashas,” not ‘‘ the People,” who wish 
to see the English ‘‘ scuttle out of Egypt,” and who stir up 
the jealous and interested hostility of France. 


M. Taine and the French Academy.—The abnormal 
mortality among ‘‘the Forty” Academicians still con- 
tinues. M. Lavisse was the latest admitted candidate. 
Renan’s place is filled by M. Challemel-Lacour. But a 
short time after Renan’s death, the most eminent survivor in 
the Academy, M. Taine, has passed away, having nearly 
attained his sixty-fifth year. His name was so constantly 
before the public of late years that his death at so early an 
age came as a surprise. It seems that the unbending strain 
of forty years’ literary labour proved too much for him, 

Born on April 21, 1828, he died on March 4, 1893. He 
was elected to the Academy in 1878. He was one of 
the few Frenchmen who claimed to understand English 
literature and philosophy, and whose opinions on the sub- 
ject were listened to in both countries; though he was 
often wrong and imperfect in his estimates of our chief 
thinkers, such as Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. His book 
on the ‘‘ History of English Literature,” in four volumes, 
appeared as long ago as 1864, since which time the name of 
M. Taine has been constantly referred to in translations 
and quotations on a variety of topics. Ten years earlier he 
had published, in 1854, his work on ‘‘ Tite- Live,” which gained 
honourable notice from the Academy. This was followed by 
critical works on the French philosophy of Victor Cousin 
and other accepted authorities, The sceptical tendency of 
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his writings, opposed as they were to the holders of official 
posts, though himself a professor at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, prevented for a long period his election as an 
Academician. The strenuous opposition of Bishop Dupan- 
loup, as well as his own book, ‘‘ Vie e¢ Opinions de Thomas 
Graindorge,” a satirical description of the prevalent tone of 
Parisian life and opinions, removed still farther his chances of 
success as a candidate for a place among the Forty. 

In 1871, the year after the humiliation of Franceand the fall 
of the Second Empire, he gave lectures in Paris; and the same 
year he was invited to lecture at Oxford on French literature, 
for which he was rewarded by the honorary degree of D.c.L. 
and a brilliant reception at the Convocation of that year. 
His works on the French Revolution, and kindred subjects, 
displeased both the advocates of the ancien régime and the 
Republicans of the modern school, and he had to submit to 
successive defeats in his ambition to be elected to the 
Academy. 

This persistent exclusion could not, however, be maintained 
as M. Taine’s popularity extended, and he was generally 
recognised as one of the most distinguished of French men 
of letters. His influence during his tenure of office has been 
on the whole excellent, and to it has been due the election 
of such Academicians as M. Sully Prudhomme, -M. Lavisse, 
the Marquis Melchior de Vogiié, and other men of graver 
thought than the more popular feuilletonists and light 
littérateurs who have latterly been chosen to the vacant 
places. He was latterly of graver and more solid repute 
than in younger life. The Revue des Deux Mondes and the 
Débats were his favourite journals, and in the latter a just 
tribute to his memory appeared from the pen of Melchior de 
Vogiie. 

M. Taine’s funeral took place at the Ovratoire, the his- 
torical church, near which stands the grand statue of Coligny. 
By his special desire, we learn from the ‘‘Times” corre- 
spondent, the ceremony was simple, and no é/oge was pro- 
nounced over his remains. From the same source we learn 
that he remained in the Roman Catholic Church, but, from 
the reading of a Protestant catechism, and the influence 
of a Protestant pastor, M. Holland, he had brought up his 
children in the Reformed Faith, and was buried by a Protes- 
tant pastor. 


Athletic Sports of 1893.—The University Boat Race of 
1893, the fiftieth of the series, was memorable as being the 
shortest time on record, for the four-and-a-half mile course, from 
Putney to Mortlake, being 18 minutes 47 seconds. Oxford 
beat Cambridge only by one length and four feet. On the 
following day the athletic sports also showed some memorable 
events. In the three-mile race the fastest time ever recorded 
in these sports was shown, viz., 14 minutes 443 seconds, by 
I. S. Horan, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, the previous best 
having been 15 minutes 1} second. In the one-mile race, 
Latyens, of Sidney, Cambridge, covered the space in 
4 minutes 22 seconds, having been only once before beaten 
in 1890, when the mile was run in 4 minutes 21? seconds. 
The long jump of C. R. Fry, of Wadham, Oxford, was 
23 feet $ inch.. The throwing of the hammer, 16 lbs., 
by Roberts, of New Oxford, was 105 feet 14 inch. The 
victory was on the whole with Oxford, seven events to two 
for Cambridge, whose best athlete was disabled from com- 
petition. Altogether, the sports showed no diminution in 
the keenness of athletic competition; and the interest in 
the meeting was attested by a gathering of at least 15,000 
spectators. 
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